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They-can count on 


Be set for September - 
order MOORE gymwear 
/ before school closes 


Sanforized and Colorfast. MOORE Gymwear is Sanforized and won't shrink out of fit. 
Or do a fade-out. 


Fit for Action. Fit where it means most — g-i-v-e for every motion. Real satisfaction 
in action. 


Rugged as a Rock, and priced right. Lock-stitched seams; double-stitching at stress 
and strain points. MOORE’s last longer because they’re built better. And the 
best is always a bargain. 


Year ‘round Delivery from stocks on hand. Fresh stocks in all styles and most colors 
and sizes always on hand . . . 12 months of the year. 


Leadership. MOORE originates functional styles . . . often imitated, but never success- 
fully duplicated. 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


E. R. MOORE CO. OF CALIFORNIA 932 Dakin Street + Chicago 13, Illinois E. R. MOORE CO. NORTHWEST 
1641 N. Allesandro St. + Los Angeles 26, Calif 4 een ge 1605 Boylston Ave. + Seattle 22, Washi 
t.« S oyiston Ave. « tle 22, s t 
268 Norman Avenue « Brooklyn 22, New York 
Phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 Phone: EVergreen 3-2800 Phone: EAst 2-2848 
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| 1960 
Brings all up fo hall 


Order copies now for 


Summer recreational programs 
Fall physical education classes 
Libraries 

New staff members 


Sports-minded boys and girls 


Only Physical Education Textbook 
for Grades 7 - 12 


20 Chapters on Specific Sports Chapters on 


angling lacrosse 
archery riflery 
badminton soccer 
baseball and softball speedball 
basketball swimming 
bowling tennis 

field hockey track and field 
golf touch football 
gymnastics and tumbling wrestling 
handball volleyball 


keeping fit 

games and parties 

all types of dance 

intramural sports 

interscholastic athletics 

career information in physical 
education and recreation 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


A complete book of sports, athletics, and recreational activities written 
for teen-age boys and girls 


Clothbound $3.00 
208 line drawings and photographs 


4-color cover 416 pages 


AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


Please send me _ copies of Physical Education for High School Students (Discounts 
on quantity orders: 2-9—10%; 10 or more—20%. If requested, a desk copy will 
be supplied on orders of not less than 15 copies). 


copies of Teachers Guide (50c; copy free to those who order 
10 or more books). 


examination copy (1 understand that | will be billed for full 
purchase price oo that the charge will be cancelled if the book is returned in 30 days). 


Bill me Check enclosed for 
Name 


Address... 


City 


May 
American Bicycle Month 


May 22-25 
National Industrial Recreation Conference, 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan 


May 25-27 
Eighth Annual Conference of State Inter- 
Agency Committees on Recreation, NEA 
Building, Washington, D. C 


June 1-4 
National Folk Festival, Carter-Barron Amphi- 
theatre, Washington, D. C 


June 6-8 
AAHPER District Presidents’ Conference, 
NEA Building, Washington, D. C. 


June 8-10 
Teacher Institute on the Science of Health 
Education, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


June 12-16 


AAHPER State Association Presidents-Elect 
Conference, NEA Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


June 12-18 


1960 NAPECW Workshop, National Music 
Camp, Interlochen, Michigan 


June 20-24 


Women's Collegiate Golf Tournament, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, California 


June 26-July 1 


Annual Convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Los Angeles, California 


July 28-30 
World Congress of the International Coun- 
cil on Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, Amsterdam, Holland 


July 31-August 7 
World Assembly of Delegates of the World 
Confederation of the Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession, Amsterdam, Holland 


September 25-29 
National Recreation Congress, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C 


October 29-November 4 


Annual Meeting, American School Health 
Association, San Francisco, California 


November 15-18 


Annual Meeting, Conference for National 
Cooperation in Aquatics, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut 


December 5-9 


City Directors of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, NEA Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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line of top quality unde 


THE ONLY LAMINATED DOUBLE-PLATE 


SAFETY GLASS FACE MASKS 
$2.95 to $6.95 


Single Hose Double Stage $32.50 
THE ONLY TRUE 
‘NON-CRAMPING’ FINS 


$10.95 
Others from $3.95 


THE ONLY 
THE ONLY GUNS INTERCHANGEABLE 
WITH ‘ALL-SEASON’ CHARGE HARNESS FOR ALL 
$11.95 to $69.95 TANK COMBINATIONS 


Harness $12.95 
Tank $45.00 


ATHLETIC DIVISION 


THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 3, CONN. 
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DEPARTMENT 


of 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR MEN 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana asks 
teachers of boys in grades 4, 5, 6 & 7— 
ARE YOU INTERESTED in 
. Easy-to-administer ‘‘motor fitness’ tests? 
. Classifying and equating boys for instruction? 
. Equating team for athletic games? 
. Determining social growth? 
. Selecting student leaders? 
‘ Employing a development profile for each 


boy 
% Eruiesting the effects of your program? 
Order Charting the Development of Inter- 
mediate and Junior High School Boys in 
Motor Fitness and Its Correlates. Price $1.00 
Postpaid from 


SOUTH WORTH’ SBook Stores, Inc. 
308 State Street, W. Lafayette, Indiana 


PINNIES 


BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY 
YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 
STURDY FABRIC 
WELL MADE 
e@ COLOR FAST 
REFEREE'S PINNY $1.25 ea. 
(4” Felt #’s Sewed on at 18¢ per single 
Numeral) 


1 
DOZ 
*PLUS SHIPPING 


S. D. KISCH, INC. 


47 West 56th St. @ N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


ICHPER Reports 


AN INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL IS 
FORMED $1.00 
WCOTP COMMITTEE ON HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION $1.50 
IRDER FROM 
AAHPER, 1201 16TH ST., N.W., 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Counselors Wanted 


Fine Maine Girls Camp. July-August 
Red Cross Swimming Insts. Tennis 
and Athletic Insts. Good salary—ex- 
penses. 20 years or over. Write Box 
281, Ridgefield, Conn. 


ATIONAL 


Sport Company 
2 260 N. Marquette Fond du Lac, Wis 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


This is the time of the year when the 
eall of the outdoors lures the American 
family into wilderness trails in all parts 
of the country. In addition to our cover 
picture, special features in this last issue 
of the 1959-60 school year repeat the 
theme of using summertime leisure time 
wisely, safely, and happily (see p. 28, 
34, 36, 38, 40, 56, and 68). 


Our anniversary year emphasis on the 
history of professional organization is 
continued this month with a résumé of 
the first ten years of the AAHPER Na- 
tional Section on Dance, p. 23. Part II 
of the historical bibliography appears 
on p. 45. 


An important role for the state associa- 
tions is to encourage their members to 
grow professionally. How the Cali- 
fornia AHPER helps provide practical 
and functional assistance is outlined on 
p. 42. Recognition to state associations 
which have improved their membership 
records appears on p. 75. 


An effective combination of  spiritua! 
values and belief in the benefits of ath- 
letie participation has created na- 
tional organization with a great poten- 
tial for good in our fields. The program 
of activities sponsored by the Federa- 
tion of Christian Athletes is described 
on p. 30. ‘A special message for all 
physical education teachers, on p. 21, 
reminds us that the unexceptional child 
also needs personal attention and en- 
couragement to reach his _ potential. 
While our academic colleagues may be 
scolded for overlooking the gifted child, 
this article calls physical educators to 
task for neglecting our slow learners. 


NEXT SEPTEMBER 


The first issue of the 1960-61 school year 
will be a “Back to Work” number, full 
of practical and inspirational articles 
to make your return to teaching more 
enjoyable, more productive, more chal- 
lenging, and more exciting. Next year’s 
publication plans include heightened 
emphasis on creative teaching and 
imaginative leadership. 


football scouting 
workbook 


by two recognized authorities of Purdue Uni- 
versity . . . Joe Dienhart, assistant athletic 
director, and Prof. Homer Allen of physical 
education, A brand new effective manual of 
football scouting for high school and college 
coaches. Big 84%” x 11” pages ... 
colors... 


in two 
with section for plotting plays 
scouted. Single volume $1.50 . . . 25 copies 

. probably a normal season’s requirements 
. . . $30 . . . both postpaid. TRI-STATE 
OFFSET CO., 817 Main Street, Cincinnati 
2, Ohio. 


BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Cuarantee! 
outdoors or indoors 


4iso featuring Jayfro’s custom built 


\ .TETHERBALL POL 
BB NETS G BALL CARRIE 
WATER BASKETBALL STANDARDS 
ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 
¢ Send for Free Catalog « 
JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


PHOTO ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Cover—New York State Department of 
Commerce, courtesy C. R. Mann, Board 
of Education, Troy, N. Y.; 20—Virginia 
Hoffman and the author; 22—Oberlin 
College Photo Service; 28—the author; 
31—FCA; 32-33—Ken Middleham, UCR 
photographer; 35—art by Sanders and 
Noe, Washington, D. C.; 37—AAHPER; 
39—the author; 40-41—Boston Univer- 
sity Photo Service; 77—NEA. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explanatory, 
specify Elementary only— 
set of 4 charts 
ONE SET $3.50 POST PAID 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


CATALOG GYM APPARATUS 


GYMNASTIC UNIFORMS * COILING DOORS 
GRANDSTANDS ¢ PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT « 
FOLDING BLEACHERS © BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
REBOUND TUMBLING UNITS « SCOREBOARDS « 

WEIGHTLIFTING EQUIPMENT * LOCKERS 


GYMNASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


250 Sixth Street San Pedro, California 
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OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 

Founded 1885 
A Department of the National Education Association 


Vol. 31, No. 5 MAY-JUNE 1960 


JOURNAL OF HEALTH e@ PHYSICAL EDUCATION e@ RECREATION 


Carl A. Troester, Jr. Editor-in-Chief 
Ella H. Wright Director of Publications 
DITORIAL STAFF 


Nancy Rosenberg Managing Editor 
Patricia A. Van Over = Assistant Editor 
George F. Anderson Advertising Manager 
Myrtle S. Spande Circulation Manager 


SHES 
Regular Features 


Health Education Implications from the Behavioral Sciences 
Ralph W. Tyler 


Weight Lifting—for Girls Jack R. Leighton 
The Forgotten Student in Physical Education — Robert T. Kretchmar 


National Section on Dance—lIts First Ten Years 
Barbara Page Beiswanger 


Developing Responsible Citizens Ivan W. Fitzwater 
Rules of the Road for Pleasure Boating Carl Knutson 
First Lessons in Archery. ; Lura R. Wilson 
Hero Worship Harnessed Gary Demarest 
A Hypothetical Round of Golf Wayne H. Crawford 
Teaching Oral Resuscitation Earl H. Breon 
A Teacher Appraisal Scale ; Richard K. Means 
75th Anniversary Convention 


Jan Gund Donald Mathews 

Vaughn Hall Virginia 
Hester Bland Arthur Harnett Betty 
Ernest Blohm Cliff Harper John 
Spurgeon Cherry Leona Holbrook Wilma Smith 
Dorothea Coleman oe Homewood William Streit 
H. Dan Corbin ‘arren }. Huffman Wilfred Sutton 
Gertrude Couch we | Hutchinson Frances Todd 
James C il Ral Betty van der Smissen 
Wesley Cushman i Ora Wakefield 
Greyson Daughtrey Clyde Kna Harold Walker 
Monty Esslinger Theodore Kohler Marya Welch 
Warren Evans Charles Kovacic janet Weils 
Clifford Fagan Norman Kunde Wallace Wesley 
Paul Fairfield Richard Larkins Carroll Widdoes 
William Freeberg Charlotte Leach Rebecca Woosley 

Martha Manning 


NATIONAL STAFF 


Carl A. Troester, jr. Executive Secretary 
George F. Anderson Associate Executive Secretary 
William H. Creswell, Jr. | Consultant in Health Education 
Rachel E. Bryant Consultant in Physical Education 
and Girls and Women’s Sports 

Roswell D. Merrick Consultant in Physical Education 
and Men's Athletics 

Jackson M. Anderson Consultant in Recreation 
and Outdoor Education 

Myrtle S. Spande Assistant Executive Secretary 
Elizabeth Avery Wilson Special Consultant 
in Health Education 

lulian W. Smith Director of Outdoor Education Project 
Louis E. Means Director of Special Projects 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
President Arthur A. Esslinger 
University of Oregon, Eugene 
President-Elect Minnie L. Lynn 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 


Past President Ray O. Duncan 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 


Teachers, Too, Need Recreation . Inez Rice 
Family Camping—Boston University Style J. Bertram Kessel 
Workshop in Physical Education and Athletics J. B. Haralson 
Historical Bibliography, Part I! 

100% Membership Honor Roll 

White House Conference on Children and Youth 

Anyone for the Outdoors? George W. Donaldson 
Fifty Check-Points for a Safe Swimming Pool — Edward J. Slezak 


‘Special Articles 


Advertisers’ Index In This Issue 
Audio-Visual Aids aw Keeping Up with Fitness 
Basic Issues News Across the Nation 


Books and Bulletins Notes from Association 
Coaches’ Column __ Headquarters 


Coming Events Outdoor Education 

Editor's Mail Products Parade __ 
International Scene Research Abstracts 
Intertherapy Reations ; : Spotlight on the Dance 

In Memoriam State and District Asso. News 


Vice-Presidents: 
Health Education Edward B. Johns 
University of California, wos Angeles 

Physical Education Edwina jones 
Board of Education, Cleveland > Ohio 
Recreation 


Harold K. jack 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Men's Athletics Zollie Maynard 
State Department of Education, Tallahassee, Fila. 
Women’s Sports Thelma Bishop 
Michigan State University, East Lansing . 

Safety Education A. E. “joe” Florio 
University of Illinois, Urbana 

District Representatives: 
Leonard R. Marti Ruth 
john C. }. Alderson 


East Shaw Souther Published monthly September through May by the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Midwest Hester Beth Bland Southwest H. B. Sone 


Recreation, a nonprofit organization and a department of the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Second class postage paid at Washington, D. C., and at additional mailing 
offices. The Journal goes to all members of the Association. Professional members pay annual dues of $10 ($8 of 
which ts for Journal) or $15 ($6 of which is for Journal and $4 for Research Quarterly): student members 
(undergraduates only) pay annual dues of $3.50 ($3 of which is for Journal) or $6.50 ($3 of which is for 
ge and ee a ——- for Fellows of the AAHPER supplied on request. Member- 
ship starts on! n January, Apri tember. Subscription rate to instituti il s, $1 

Research Quarterly, $15. Single copies of the Journal, $1.25. Advertising By, 
submitted as a contribution to the profession; no remuneration can be made. Wiews and opinions expressed are 
those ot oa authors &nd not necessarily those of the Association. The Journal is indexed in Education Index and 


fil Copyright 1960 by the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
National Education Association. 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Amer. Acad. of Physical Education; Amer. i of 
rts Medicine; Amer. School Health Assn.; Amer. Youth 
lostels, Inc.; Assn. for Physical and Mental Rehabilita- 
tion; Boys’ Clubs of America; Canadian AHPER; Col- 
lege Physical Educ. Assn.; Delta Psi Kappa; Natl. Assn. 
for Intercollegiate Athletics; Nati. Assn. for Physical 
Educ. of College Women; Nati. Board of YWCA of U. S.; 
Natl. pcollesiate Athletic Assn.; Nati. Comm. for Heaith 
and Physical Educ. of the Natl. Assn. of ~_ Center 
Workers; Natl. Intramural Assn.; Phi Delta Pi; Phi Epsilon 
Kappa; Physical Educ. Soc. of the YMCA’s of North 
America; Society of State Directors of Health, Physical 

Education, and Recreation. 
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WNIEORNS 
weight “Tiger” brand — 
Kodokan Recommended 


COAT: Dowble-Hollow Weave (Reinforced) 


the PLUS VALUE sport 
for your physical = 
education 


Immediate Delivery from Stock in New York City 


Castello FENCING EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEW YORK 3, 


Importers and Manufacturers of Fencing Equipment and Uniforms 
ESTABLISHED 1914 


+ 


eee 


FOR FREE CATALOG 
and equipment 


PANTS and BELT:-Single Drill TIGER 


WITTER GOLF RANGE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


5128 W. NORTH AVE. CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


Wholesale Golf Supplies for Ranges, Golf Courses, Pro Shops, 
Schools and Colleges. 


We have a complete line of supplies. Write for Illustrated Catalog 
and Price List. 


Specialties in Mats, all types Netting, Golf Balls, Golf Clubs. 


Full co-operation given on all orders. 


“Range Operators’ Hand Book’’—information on the planning, building and man- 
agement of Golf mn Range, Miniature Putting Courses and Par-3 Golf Courses. 
Price of book $3.00. 


Performance-Proven 
. .. for longer wear, 


lower cost-per-use! 


Longer service and reduced costs are 
yours with McArthur’s performance- 
proven Super-Gym and Super-Turk 
School Towels—woven of the best long 
staple, triple-twisted, two-ply yarns . . . 
with heavy tape selvage edges . . . full 
20” x 40” shrunk size. The extra length 
without extra weight means reduced 
laundry costs; and McArthur has an 
economical Towel Plan—and free towel 


repair service. Choose McArthur Towels 

—for longer wear, lower cost-per-use! 

GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, INC. 


New York State Representative 
VERN VOLLAND 
19 Fairchild Dr., Buffalo 26, N.Y. 


EDITOR'S 
ag 


Correspondents Requested 


COLLEAGUES in foreign countries 
who wish to correspond with American 
teachers and students apply through the 
People-to-People Project of the AAH- 
PER International Relations Section. 
A man and a woman teacher of gym- 
nastics in Sweden, a Finnish secondary 
school gymnastics teacher, and a stu- 
dent at Auckland Teachers College in 
New Zealand have applied for profes- 
sional correspondents in this country. 
Anyone interested in corresponding 
with these, or other overseas colleagues, 
are urged to write to the project chair- 
man.— CHRISTINE WHITE, chairman, 
People-to-People Project, AAHPER In- 
ternational Relations Section, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, Wheaton 
College, Norton, Massachusetts. 


Commendations and Emendations 


THE MATERIAL covering special fea- 
tures on elementary school physical edu- 
cation in the February issue was very 
informative. Several of our staff mem- 
bers who receive the JoURNAL comment- 
ed that they could adapt many of the 
suggestions from the articles to fit their 
programs. Our special thank you for 
using our Gary pictures. 

One slip up should be brought to the 
attention of readers. The picture on 
page 23 is incorrectly identified. The 
descriptive information concerning the 
picture is correct, but it should be labeled 
Lineoln School of Gary, Indiana (in- 
stead of Lincoln, Nebraska, school). 
—Rosert J. ANTONACCI, supervisor of 
health, physical education, and safety, 
School City of Gary, Gary, Indiana. 


& Our apologies to both school systems 
for this error in identification. We 
would also like to acknowledge specific- 
ally the source of the photos used on 
the cover of the February issue, from 
top to bottom: St. Louis, Missouri; 
Gary, Indiana; Duluth, Minnesota; and 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


IT WAS NICE to see my article on 
sports in English schools in the March 
issue. I notice that I was listed as being 
from the University of North Carolina, 
while in reality I’m at Lenoir Rhyne 
College in Hickory, North Carolina. 
You may wish to mention in the next 
issue that the trip to England was ar- 
ranged by the U. S. State Department 
through the assistance of the AAHPER 
office, so that JouRNAL readers may 
know what the national staff is doing 
for members of the profession.—Jim 
HAmiton, head, Department of Health 
and Physical Education, Lenoir Rhyne 
College, Hickory, North Carolina. 
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NISSEN EQUIPMENT 
IS FIRST CHOICE 


Nissen Trampoline® rebound tumbling equipment can be found 

in over 10,000 schools and colleges throughout the world. Nissen 
quality, safety and superior performance are the result of years 

of experience in designing and manufacturing rebound 

tumbling equipment. 


Do your students enjoy the benefits of rebound tumbling? Would 
you like to know more about this fascinating activity? . . . 

Write for our new booklet, “What You Should Know About 
Rebound Tumbling.” 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
215 AAVE.N.W. © CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


If It’s Trampoline You Know It’s Nissen 


when it comes to rebound tumbling... | 
4 
an 
| 
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| 
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BASIC ISS 


K. STANLEY and NOR 
of Flosida, Gainesville 


THIS MONTH'S QUESTION IS: 


“Competition for the services of educators has spotlighted the matter 
of professional ethics as they relate to the honoring of contracts. In other 
words, to what extent is a teacher ethically responsible to honor a con- 
tract though presented with a better job opportunity? Conversely, to 
what extent should the administrator relax or relinquish contract rights 


in such cases?” 


There are probably two key statements in this basic issue—1) a signed contract 
should be binding on both parties concerned and should be lived up to in its entirety 
except upon mutually satisfactory release by parties concerned; 2) before signing a 
contract a teacher should carefully read and be certain he understands the terms set 
forth in the contract. Such a personal vis-a-vis administrative problem naturally 
causes a varied and divergent set of opinions, depending upon the position. 


T. J. Bleier, supervisor of health and phys- 
ical education, Dade County Public 
Schools, Miami, Florida, says: The fourth 
principle in the National Education As- 
sociation Code of Ethies for the Teach- 
ing Profession states: “I'he members of 
the teaching profession have inescapable 
obligations with respect to employment. 
These obligations are nearly always 
shared employer-employee responsibili- 
ties, based upon mutual respect and good 
faith.” The sixth and seventh items un- 
der this principle further state: “Ad- 
here to the conditions of a contract until 
service thereunder has been performed, 
the contract has been terminated by mu- 
tual consent, or the contract has been 
otherwise legally terminated. Give and 
expect due notice before a change of 
position is made.” 

The administrator should be thorough- 
ly familiar with state school law and 
with all local rules and regulations as 
they affect school personnel. It is his re- 
sponsibility to set the example of per- 
sonal and professional integrity for 
members of his staff. 

Before signing a contract for employ- 
ment, the teacher should carefully read 
and be certain he understands the terms 
set forth in his contract. He must be 
willing to comply wholeheartedly with 
the rules and regulations of the individ- 
ual school in which he is to work, with 
those of the system which employs him, 
and the state in which he is employed. 
He must recognize his obligation to know 
these rules, regulations, and laws. He 
must accept his responsibility for per- 
forming all his duties in a thorough and 
professional manner and observe faith- 
fully and enforce all rules and regula- 
tions of his school and the local and state 
systems. 

Once the contract has been signed, 
both the administrator and the teacher 
are legally and morally bound to fulfill 
the stipulations contained therein. The 
administrator who transfers or reassigns 
personnel on the basis of personal likes 


or dislikes is guilty of unethical conduct. 
The teacher who “shops around” for an- 
other position without giving notice of 
his intention to make a change, or who 
resigns without giving ample notice so 
that his position may be filled by a com- 
petent, qualified person prior to his 
leaving for a new position is violating 
ethical, professional practice. 

Both administrator and teacher should 
never lose sight of the fact that, in the 
words of the NEA Code of Ethies, “the 
quality of education reflects the ideals, 
motives, preparation, and conduct of 
members of the teaching profession.” 


D. K. Brace, chairman, committee on pro- 
fessional ethics of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, University of Texas, Austin, 
says: In a present study of professional 
ethics in the fields of athleties, physical 
education, health, and recreation, it is 
evident by the number of critical inci- 
dents received that the matter of main- 
taining professional ethics relating to 
the honoring of contracts is of extreme 
importance. A signed contract should 
be binding on both parties concerned 
and should be lived up to in its entirety 
except upon mutually satisfactory re- 
lease by either of the parties concerned. 
I have no patience whatever with athletic 
coaches who jump contracts without the 
approval of their hiring institution, in 
order to receive a better contract or a 
better position. Of course, administra- 
tors and all others under contract should 
be held to their part of the bargain. I 
believe that the practice of some athletic 
coaches in jumping contracts for better 
positions is doing a disservice to athletics 
and to physical education in general. An 
important phase of professional ethics 
relates to conforming to administrative 
regulations and policies and meeting as- 
signed duties which have been stipulated 
by contractual agreements. I regard 
ethical standards relating to contracts as 
essential in our concepts of democracy. 


Anita Aldrich, supervisor of health and 
physical education, Kansas City, Missouri 
public schools, says: Competition for 
services of educators has spotlighted the 
matter of professional ethics as they re- 
late to the honoring of contracts. It is 
professionally sound to assume that a 
teacher is ethically responsible to honor 
a contract if it has been signed or a 
verbal commitment has been made, un- 
less certain procedures are followed and 
accepted. 

If, after a careful evaluation, the 
teacher determines a better job op- 
portunity is available he should make an 
appointment, at the convenience of the 
director of personnel, the superintend- 
ent, or the school official in charge of 
hiring personnel with whom he had pre- 
viously signed a contract. During this 
appointment the teacher should honestly 
and frankly diseuss the possibilities of 
the better job opportunity. The discus- 
sion may inelude the beginning salary 
and salary schedule, job responsibilities, 
facilities, equipment, advancement pos- 
sibilities, civie opportunities, and other 
information pertinent to both of the 
positions. 

If, at request of the teacher, ‘the per- 
sonnel director or employing agent sug- 
gests a release from the contract might 
be possible upon written request, the 
teacher may follow the conference with 
a written request indicating a confer- 
ence had proceeded the letter. The teach- 
er should not request a release from a 
written contract if insufficient time is 
left to fill the position before it is time 
to assur 2 duties and the position which 
he has . seepted cannot be filled. 

An :iministrator who has been ap- 
proach. honestly and courteously usual- 
ly is co-operative in attempting to 
contact another applicant for the posi- 
tion and in turn relinquish contract 
rights with the individual requesting a 
release. The professional approach is 
most important in obtaining a position 
and that same approach is equally as 
important if a release from a contract is 
desired or a resignation is submitted. 


Delia P. Hussey, supervisor of health and 
physical education, Detroit, Michigan, 
Public Schools, says: Essentially all con- 
tracts should be honored because they 
are legal agreements. Thorough delibera- 
tion should always precede the signing 
of a contract and the parties to the con- 
tract should make every effort to live up 
to its terms. However, there are extenu- 
ating cireumstanees in which agreement 
by all parties concerned may make it 
advisable and preferable that a contract 
be terminated. No good administrator 
would in fairness hold an employee if the 
alternate position is a promotion. Then, 
too, if enough time is given to fill a 
vacancy, the resignation or transfer does 
not create such a predicament. 
Misrepresentation of the position in 
the preliminary interviews may justify 
a person’s request to be released. How- 
ever, it is important to consider the im- 
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SAFE-T-BAT SET 30” 
Polyethylene bot with 
baseball size Fun Ball of 
polyethylene. 
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SAFETY! 


IN GYMS; ALL CONFINED, CONGESTED AREAS 


ON PLAYGROUNDS, 


The 26 games described and diagrammed in 
this new book provide active, absorbing recrea- 
tion for as few as two or for an entire class. The 
short flight, feather weight Polyethylene balls 
permit even a vacant corner to become a play- 
ground. Even the bat is SAFE for first graders and 
the games simple for them; 
yet the same games can 
challenge all the energy and 


BOWLITE, regulation 
bowling with Polyethylene 
pins and hollow rubber boll. 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


SRopuct® 


FUN BALL, in both softball 
and baseball sizes; SAFE 
for indoor use. 


skill of high school students. 

When space is limited and perhaps funds also, 
Safe-T-Play equipment can be of valuable 
assistance to you. A copy of this new book of 26 
Safe-T-Play games will be mailed to faculty 
members, coaches, athletic and recreation 
directors on request. Ask your school supply 


dealer or write us 
direct. 


SCOOP, the first new way 
to play ball in 50 years. 
Polyethylene scoops and 
softball size Fun Ball. 


6022 WAYZATA BLVD. 
MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 
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Wonderful HELANCA 
boat-neck leotard mokes every 
move you do with complete 
freedom, because it’s mode of the 
omazing new $-T-R-E-T-C-H Nylon 
In black, white, pink, suntan, 
copen, royal, gray and red... 4.95 
Breezy action wrap-around skirt. Celanese. 
In black, colors to order. Long... 4.98 
Short ...2.95 
SEND FOR the new CAPEZIO catalog showing 
complete line of dance and physical education 
footwear and accessories. CAPEZIO, P-560, 
1612 Broadway, New York City. 


1612 Broodway, N.Y. 
New York + Boston 
Chicago + los Angeles 
Hollywood + Son Fron- ane 
cisco Son Moteo ? 


Montreo!+ Toronto 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


@ Promote Order and Cleanliness 

@ Prevent Mat Destruction 

@ Stop Repair Bills 

e Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

@ Speed Up Floor Work 

e Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Bockstops 


Write for free catalog 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


pression made on a future employer 
when information about breaking a con- 
tract appears in a candidate’s record. 
The thought that it could happen again 
may influence his decision. 

Any individual forced to remain in a 
position against his will does not con- 
tribute to a happy atmosphere. In all 
cases, “feelings are facts” and should be 
faced honestly and squarely to alleviate 
uncomfortable relations. 


Francis P. Harrison, iate prof of 
physical education, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, says: I am unwill- 
ing to attempt a distinction between per- 
sonal and professional ethics. Further, I 
would question any fabrication which 
pretended to do this, competition for 
services or better job opportunities not- 
withstanding. May I offer substantiation 
for this conviction in the words of Philip 
Wylie as he discusses the eurrent TV 
scandals: 


If even a large minority of us are so deep- 
ly corrupt in heart, a few predictions about 
our future can be made with certainty. 
Scholarship will decline—for scholarship 
without absolute integrity is mere pretense 
and quackery. .. . Business and polities will 
continue to be more and more corrupt—for 
a nation so thickly peopled with actual or 
potential crooks will not see, recognize, or 
follow honest leadership in any area. If 
America is to survive, grow, remain mean- 
ingful—or even free—this trend of moral 
decay has to be not just stopped but re- 
versed.! 


If those who teach, whatever the dis- 
cipline, and those who employ them are 
unable to recognize ethical behavior and 
practice it, what must be the effect on 
the temporarily innocent pupil? 


Harriet V. Fitzpatrick, supervisor of phys- 
ical education for girls in junior and sen- 
ior high schools, Cleveland, Ohio, public 
schools, says: Notwithstanding the com- 
petition for the services of outstanding 
teachers, we feel that the professional 
ethies in relation to honoring contracts 
is a mutual trust. Each state has regu- 
lations governing contracts which should 
be observed both by the boards of edu- 
cation as well as the teacher. 

From an administrative or super- 
visory point of view, each individual 
teacher case should be judged on merit. 
To be of any lasting value, the final de- 
cision should be reasonable to both par- 
ties, educationally sound, and fair to the 
teacher’s professional growth. 

At the present time in this “teacher’s 
market,” boards of education must recog- 
nize that top applicants are being very 
selective in seeking jobs which offer ex- 
cellent growth opportunities, high salary 
schedules, adequate facilities, and rea- 
sonable teaching loads. At the same 
time, the teacher should recognize the re- 
sponsibility to a contract which in the 


What Have We Learned from the TV 
Seandals?’’ Family Weekly, January 17, 
1960. 


very least would allow time for replace- 
ment before taking another job. 

Each community must share in the 
problem of overcoming the teacher 
shortage by attracting more young peo- 
ple to careers in education, planning 
better recruitment programs, and help- 
ing young people gain necessary scholar- 
ship help. 

Commenting editorially on one aspect 
of this teacher shortage, the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer recently stated: “Perhaps 
the time will come when states will sign 
‘no raiding’ pacts with each other, simi- 
lar to the agreements between rival pro- 
fessional sports leagues. In any event, 
there’s a premium on rookie teachers.” 
Until we can find more qualified young 
men and women who want to make 
teaching their chosen profession, these 
headaches will exist. 


King J. McCristal, chairman of profession- 
al educetion, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, says: Physical education is 
a profession, and its members should 
adhere to ethical codes that hold for all 
educators. Some teachers seem to be 
very hazy about their responsibilities in 
matters of ethics; others are either 
taught ethical concepts at home or be- 
come acquainted with professional obli- 
gations in their college training. 

There are some instances in which an 
individual might terminate his relation- 
ship with a school without disrupting the 
school program or _ inconveniencing 
school officials. If such a change were to 
be made, and the schoo! administration 
did not object, it would seem the con- 
tract then would have been “terminated 
by mutual consent.” When a teacher is 
held to a contract against his will, the 
quality of his work ean be so affected by 
his attitude that it would be far better 
for both parties if the contract had been 
terminated. 

Provisions exist in the school laws of 
some states for the suspension of a 
teacher’s certificate for the unexpired 
period of the contract if the school board 
wishes to press charges. Educational 
officials agree, however, that such action 
taken against a teacher or coach under 
these circumstances, probably might 
damage the school’s reputation. It 
should be pointed out that there are very 
few cases on record where school boards 
have attempted to restrain teachers from 
accepting new positions where such a 
change would not greatly interfere with 
the school program. 


Robert W. Bergstrom, professor and chair- 
man of professional physical education, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, says: Pro- 
fessional ethies requires honoring of any 
signed contract. However, when the con- 
ditions surrounding the signing of the 
original contract change, it would seem 
only reasonable that both parties could 
reexamine the contract. A teacher or 
coach might receive an offer for another 
position which carries advancement in 
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BETTER 


16 Points of Support 
to the Frame 


Fast Fold Action 


a one man operation, 
TWICE as fast as 
other methods of fold- 
ing. 


more support than on any other 
trampoline, eliminates bending 
and buckling. 


Four Separate Leg Sections 
Adjustable Bed 
Tension 


far more rigid and durable con- 
struction design than on any other 


tre line. 
rampoline with one turn of the 


wrench, precise bed 
tension from both 
length and width of the 


No Understructure Beneath frame. 


Performing Area 


absolute safety, available on no 


The most complete line of trampolines in the world, 
other trampoline. 


all with the superior safety, durability and perform- 


ance of Gym Master's exclusive construction features. 


Performi 
Size: | Folded Size Write today for big new catalog and price list! 
_Jumbo x W' x 17’ x 38” 10’ x I' x 6' 3” *Licensed under TM Registration No. 402,686 


Varsity 6’ x 12’ x 15’ x 36” 

Titan x 16’ W x 19 x 39” x 

_Colussus 10’ x20’ 13° x 24x40" x8 FE NNER MAMILTON 

Champion 4x 8 xW x 30’ 
essioncl 8' x 13’ x 33”_— x52 
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DIVING BOARD 


World's Finest Official Board 
Rugged Aircraft Girder Construction, 
Unequaled in Design, Durability and 
Performance by any board built today. 
Exclusive international Distributors 
t- 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE Co. 
‘ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
_ WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
= PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


TENNIS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Enlarged Editions, 1959 Printing 

The authoritative text in use in 34 coun- 
tries—This book gives stroke mechanics 
and strategy; teaching methods for han- 
dling large groups of pupils on one court. 
Included are 90 action photos and dia- 
grams; Official Tennis Rules, graphic wall 
chart with 18 sketches. 


TENNIS 
SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


A handbook for players, 109 pp y 
PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IM- 
PROVE—This self instruction handbook 
gives simple directions for learning the 
nine tennis strokes and improving your 
court strategy in both singles and dou- 
bles. 43 action photos and illustrations 
that show how champions play their shots. 


H. I. DRIVER CO. 
803 Moygara Rd. Madison 4, Wis. 


103 
RHYTHMS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
203 
READING READINESS 
RRC #303 
SIDE 1—CHILDREN’S DANCE TIME 
SIDE 2—SKIP, TAG, OR FESTIVAL DANCE 
Also, Bomar, Evans, Burns and many 
other labels in stock. 
MERRBACH RECORD SERVICE 
P.O. Box 7308 Housten, Texas 
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both professional responsibility and op- 
portunity recognized by both parties to 
the original contract. 

Several possibilities might result from 
the reexamination. If the employer finds 
that a contract release is unwarranted or 
impossible, then the teacher or coach 
must honor the signed contract. Thus the 
matter of release from contract is closed. 
On the other hand, employers generally 
should encourage the professional ad- 
vancement of employees. Even though 
some hardship may result to the employ- 
er, it would be better to both parties to 
release the teacher or coach from the 
contract even if an adequate replace- 
ment cannot be found immediately. True 
professional ethics are based upon the 
best interests of the profession and ap- 
ply to both employer and employee. If 
the employer ean find an adequate re- 
placement for the teacher or coach re- 
questing the contract release, then the 
release should be granted. 


Margaret Bray Stapper, president, Texas 
Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, San Antonio, Texas, says: 
Competition for the service of education 
is as great as in any other profession. 
An edueator is often able to secure an- 
other position during his current year’s 
contract, and I feel that he should be 
able to accept it. If a teacher feels that 
he will be happy, perform an excellent 
job, and achieve high standards in the 
teaching profession, I believe that he 
would add more to a new situation than 
he would if the contract were to force 
him to stay in the original situation. The 
idea of changing positions is that the 
teacher believes that he would enjoy the 
new job. I can see how a teacher would 
not perform to his best ability if he were 
foreed to remain in the current position. 
From interest, desire, and initiative, I 
think that it would be best for a teacher 
to be able to relinquish contract rights. 


Rosalind Cassidy, professor of physical 
education, University of California, Los 
Angeles, says: Basic professional prin- 
ciples must serve as guides in answering 
the question of whether a teacher is 
ethically responsible to honor a contract 
when offered a better job opportunity. 
Such principles in this ease would be 
honorable conduct in keeping one’s word 
in a signed contract and the obligation 
to best serve the students who are to be 
taught. 

In this situation, it is ethical to ask 
the employer to be released from the 
contract. If, in the opinion of the em- 
ployer a disservice will result to the stu- 
dents to be taught, then the request 
should be denied and the contract must 
be kept. However, if the employing offi- 
cial feels that another equally able teach- 
er can be found and that the teacher 
asking for contract release will do less 
well due to his refusal, then he will be 
wise to release the teacher from the con- 
tract. 


If the teacher upon refusal, deliberate- 
ly breaks the contract then the school 
system is well rid of an unethical pro- 
fessional person. In this ease the other 
employer might well examine the kind 
of person he has enticed from the first 
employer. 


W. K. Streit, director of health and hy- 
giene, Cincinnati, Ohio, public schools, 
says: After a teacher has signed a con- 
tract he is under obligation to meet the 
conditions of the contract unless he is 
released by his employer. Even though 
a teacher may secure a better position, 
he should not ask to be released. But he 
sometimes does, the day before the term 
begins or the day after. 

As a matter of practice, the Cincin- 
nati publie schools have never stood in 
the way of a teacher who has a better 
job opportunity. We ask the person to 
give us enough time to make the best 
possible replacement. If the administra- 
tor tries to be hard about the matter, the 
person may quit anyhow, or if he stays 
one generally has a disgruntled teacher. 
This is not good for children. The facts 
of life are that the degree of ethical re- 
sponsibility which teachers have is some- 
thing that varies greatly, and it is a 
matter over which we have little control. 


Harold K, Jack, director, department of 
health, physical education, and recreation, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, says: No administrator who is 
fair and just would ever stand in the 
way of a staff member advancing either 
professionally or financially. The big- 
gest problem seems to center around late 
summer resignations or mid-year termi- 
nation of contracts. Staff members must 
realize that a change, at such times, 
places the employer in a most difficult 
position. In order to maintain the staff, 
the administrator must obtain someone 
in the same manner. One change often 
sets up a chain reaction. If the change 
meant a real advancement for the staff 
member concerned, any employer would 
be happy to cooperate. However, in 
many cases, the question of advancement 
is debatable and change seems to be 
made merely for the sake of change. 

In any case, if changes are antici- 
pated, this question should be discussed 
in an informal manner with the admin- 
istrator. It should also be emphasized 
that during the teaching year, the teach- 
er has an ethical obligation to fulfill 
contractual agreements. In fact, any 
consideration for resignation at difficult 
times of the year should be dependent 
upon the ability of the employer to ob- 
tain a fully or equally qualified replace- 
ment. It should, here, be emphasized that 
the employer has a responsibility to 
make every effort to locate a replace- 
ment. From a practical point of view, 
it is my opinion that if, after a frank 
and objective discussion, the employee 
still wishes to move, it may be best for 
all concerned to make a change. 
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NOTES FROM 
ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 


ELECTED AT THE MIAMI BEACH CONVENTION 

were the following new AAHPER officers: 
president-elect—Arthur S. Daniels, In- 
diana University; vice-president=-elect, 
health education—William K. Streit, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Public Schools; vice- 
president-elect, physical education— 
Laura J. Huelster, University of Illi- 
nois; vice=-president-elect, recreation— 
H. Dan Corbin, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania; vice=president- 
elect, girls and women's sports—Sara 
Staff Jernigan, Stetson University, De- 
Land, Florida; vice=president-elect, 
men's athletics—John D. Lawther, Penn- 
Sylvania State University; vice=-presi- 
dent-elect, safety education—Charles 
Peter Yost, West Virginia University. 


THE SIX AAHPER DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 


during their annual conventions held this 
spring, selected the following presi- 
_dents-elect: Central District, Hazel 
Dettman; Eastern District, Elmon L. 
Vernier; Midwest District, Lawrence 
Rarick; Northwest District, Vernon S. 
Sprague; Southern District, Lloyd Messer- 
smith; Southwest District, Conrad S. 
Moll. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING. 


Fifty-three states and territories are 
actively participating in preparations 
for the White House Conference on Aging 
which will be held in Washington, D.C., 
January 9-12, 1961. State fact-finding 
reports on aging are due in Washington 
June 30; state recommendations, following 
State conferences, are due October 5 

Men and women from all over the United 
States (150) have been appointed to a bi- 
partisan advisory group, under the chair- 
manship of Robert W. Kean. They met in 
Washington, June 9-10, 1959, and May 12- 
13, 1960. The National Advisory Commit- 
tee is organized into planning committees 
responsible for 20 different conference 
subject matter areas. 

Governors will name state delegates. 
State quotas are determined according to 
the number of Congressional districts. 
AAHPER members are urged to contact their 
state chairman, who has been designated 
by the Governor to head the state's dele- 
gation to the White House Conference, to 
ensure that our areas of education will 
be well represented at the Conference. 

Additional information can be obtained 


from Robert W. Kean, Chairman, National 
Advisory Committee, White House Confer- 
ence on Aging, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D.C. Jackson M. Anderson, AAHPER Assist- 
ant Executive Secretary and Consultant in 
Recreation and Outdoor Education will 
serve as AAHPER staff liaison for the 
conference. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO AAHPER COMMITTEE 
memberships are as follows: Committee on 
Legal Liability: Dan E. Lacy, San Mateo 
High School, San Mateo, California; 
Howard Liebee, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. Joint Committee on Physical 
Education and Athletics of the NCAA, 
CPEA, and AAHPER: Mox A. Weber, NCAA rep- 
resentative, Hamilton College, Clinton, 
New York. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 136 DONORS AMOUNTING TO 
$667.50 have been received for the 1961 
International Congress Fund (as of April 
1). You can add to this fund by sending 
AAHPER your check made payable to the 
1961 International Congress Fund. Women 
members of the Association who would like 
to attend the Congress should send their 
names together with a description of in- 
terests and concerns in international 
affairs to Rachel Bryant, staff liaison 
for the conference, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


WE CALL ATTENTION OF OUR RETIRED 


members to the National Retired Teachers 
Association, 923 15th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. This Association is affili- 
ated with the NEA and has pioneered in a 
surgical-medical insurance plan for per- 
sons over 65 and an inexpensive drug 

service program. Membership dues for the 
Association are $1.00 per year. 


THE INSTRUCTOR MAGAZINE FOR APRIL CARRIES 


as its lead article "A Physical Education 
Program in the Elementary School," by 
Frances Stuart, supervisor of physical 
education and recreation, New York State 
Department of Education, Albany. Miss 
Stuart is the chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the AAHPER and the Classroom 
Teachers Association, NEA. Reprints of 
this 5=page article are available without 
cost from the AAHPER, through the cour- 
tesy of the Instructor magazine. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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MOVE THEM 
OUT-OF-DOORS 
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QUALITY 


SWEAT SUIT 


Give your outdoor gym classes 
the last word in uniform smartness—plus the 
quality and long wear that make these sweat 
suits every inch Champions. Processed design 
on both shirt and pants. 


SHIRTS 
Full cut and full fleece lined. Ribbed 


PANTS 


Full cut, cord waist, full fleece lined. 


cuffs, neck, and waist. 
Sizes: S (34-36), M (38-40), L (42-44), 
XL (46-48). 

NSS — Standard Sweat Shirt. White, 
Silver Gray, Navy. 
Price Plain 

With Design 


. $16.50 doz. 
. $19.50 doz. 


Elastic bottoms. 

Sizes: Small, Medium, Large, X-Large. 
LTP — Standard sweat pant. White, 
Silver Gray, Gunmetal Gray, Navy. 
Price Plain .. .$18.60 doz. 
With Design... .. .$21.00 doz. 


ZCT—Half Zipper Front Sweat Shirt. 
White, Gunmetal Gray, Navy, Black. 


Price Plain . . $21.60 doz. 

With Design $24.00 doz. LTP 
HOOD — Hooded Sweat Shirt. Front 

hand openings, full hooded top. White, 

Gunmetal Gray, Scarlet, Navy. 

Price Plain . .$27.60 doz. 

With Design . $30.00 doz. 


BUY DIRECT! 


Manufacturers from Yarn to Finished Product 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CoO., INC. 


P.O. Box 850, Rochester 3, N. Y., 115 College Avenue, Rochester 7, N. Y., Phone: BRowning 1-2235 
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16mm motion pictures, in brilliant color and sound to help you 
promote and organize physical education and recreation programs 
in your community. Ideally suited for school programs, club meet- 
ings, and leadership training. 


CAREERS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Highlights the most interesting aspects of a career in physical edu- 
cation. Makes a logical case for increased physical education and 
points out the ever-growing need for trained educators in this field. 


CAREERS IN RECREATION 


Shows the tremendous need for recreation today and the rapidly 
increasing demand for trained recreators. Takes you out in the field 
to show what a young recreator’s life is like—his duties, responsi- 
bilities, activities. 


$1,000 FOR RECREATION 


Any community can build a solid recreation program on-a small 
budget. This film shows how to do it. Offers advice, too, on how 
service clubs and other community groups can help. 


LEADERS FOR LEISURE 


Here’s a dynamic film that stresses the importance and need for 
professionally trained leaders to insure the success of a community 
program. It’s a story that every citizen should hear and see. 


ON- Profit ORGANIZATION. DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


EVALUATING PHYSICAL ABILITIES 


This film shows a simple series of performance tests which may be 
used to evaluate a child’s growth in qualities of strength, speed, 
endurance, coordination, flexibility and agility. Events recom- 
mended are based on the child's natural activities—running, throw- 
ing, jumping and climbing. 


PLAYTOWN, U. S. A. 


Here’s a fast-moving color film that will help you show your 
community the advantages of a recreation program. Illustrates 
the need for community recreation and shows how to organize a 
successful program. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY RECREATION 


A power-packed story of the building of recreation programs in 
rural areas and villages of less than 5,000 population. You see 
what happens to a sleepy town when a recreation program comes 
to life, through voluntary leadership. 


THEY GROW UP SO FAST 


Illustrates the benefits of a total program of physical education 
in our elementary and secondary schools. Designed to encourage 
school administrators, parents, and civic groups to either initiate 
or expand their local programs. 


For additional in- 
formation on film 
contents, rental,and 
purchase, write 
directly to: 
The Athletic 
Institute, 
209 S. State St., 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Health Education Implications 
from the Behavioral Sciences 


A noted scholar discusses the increasing knowledge of human behavior which 
can be put to use by the health educator. The role of values in 
directing behavior, the importance of motivation in learning, the influence of 
social groups in the development of the child, and the necessity for providing 


RALPH W. TYLER 


Director, Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences 
Stanford, California 


HE STUDY of human behavior 

includes biological studies, social 
studies, and some scientific studies 
of behavior in humanistic fields. A 
systematic review of developments 
in all these fields is impossible here; 
this brief article will present those 
developments with which I am fa- 
miliar and which seem to me to have 
significant implications for health 
education. 


The importance of values in 
directing behavior 

Reeent investigations indicate 
clearly that the individual is a dy- 
namie organism who brings to the 
situations of life an active person- 
ality, directed not only by basic 
biological drives and needs, but also 
by values, purposes, and goals. Values 
developed by the individual over 
time appear to exert a much greater 
direction to human behavior than the 
more easily manipulated biological 
drives. What an individual values 
serves as a focus of attention and 
effort much more powerfully than 
the exhortation of parents and teach- 
ers or the rules and directives of the 
school. These values are acquired 
from the family and social groups to 
which he belongs, from the adults 
whom he admires and with whom he 
identifies, and from the peer culture 


This article presents excerpts 
from the speech delivered by Dr. 
Tyler at the Health Education Divi- 
sion meeting at the AAHPER Con- 
vention, Portland, Oregon, March 
30, 1959. 
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essential conditions for learning in an imaginative way are all here described. 


of the school. When these values are 
consistent with the goals and activ- 
ities of a program of health educa- 
tion, they are a strong reenforce- 
ment for the program, but when they 
are in conflict, learning is limited. 


The importance of motivation 
in learning 

Young children act in response 
to basic drives and continue activities 
which provide immediate gratifica- 
tions. Mature adults seek long-range 
goals and are able to postpone imme- 
diate rewards. The development of 
motivation which propels the indi- 
vidual over a fairly tong period be- 
fore attaining his goals is a major 
task in becoming mature. 

Many pupils in the elementary 
and secondary school are still with- 
out long-term motivation and act 
largely to gain immediate gratifica- 
tion of desires. Many other pupils 
have developed motivation to excel 
in the peer group and to be accepted 
and praised by the peer group. Un- 
fortunately, only about a third of the 
young people have developed long- 
term motivation to achieve some 
long-range goal. The health educator 
has two responsibilities in this con- 
nection: one is to devise programs 
which utilize constructively the kinds 
of motivation his pupils have already 
developed and the other is to help 
pupils develop more effective long- 
term motivation. 


The importance of social groups in 
the development of children 

A child is born into a family, 
and all of his earliest potent experi- 
ences involve at least one other per- 
son, usually his mother. The school, 
the church, the playground, to enu- 
merate only a few, are all contexts 
in which children live and they are 


group contexts. Groups, particular- 
ly the small face-to-face groups, in- 
fluence individual behavior pro- 
foundly. At the same time, the indi- 
vidual’s influence is most largely 
effected through the group. 

Recent studies suggest that it is in 
the various small groups of which an 
individual is a member that the 
greatest development and modifica- 
tion of behavior takes place. It is in 
the family, the ‘‘gang,’’ the friend- 
ship group that individuals are com- 
monly interacting with concern and 
with effort, and it is in this kind of 
milieu that significant changes in 
attitudes, habits, and practices are 
most likely to take place. 

In examining the organization of 
human beings in a town, city, or 
large geographic area, important so- 
cial structures are found that lie 
between the small groups and the 
‘“*general public.’’ The typical com- 
munity includes within it several 
social classes, that is, collections of 
people on a similar level of social 
prestige and public respect. From 
the standpoint of their influence on 
human behavior, there are two major 
characteristics of this social class 
structure: (a) each social class sets 
a pattern of ‘‘conventional’’ or ac- 
ceptable behavior for its members, 
and (b) the hierarchy of social 
classes in terms of social prestige or 
public respect form a ladder to 
direct the actions of members of a 
lower social class who seek to rise in 
publie esteem and social recognition. 

The pattern of acceptable behavior 
in a given social class is often called 
its culture. It includes certain values 
which are preferred to others, cer- 
tain attitudes which characterize its 
members, certain language patterns, 
ineluding vocabulary, certain ways 
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of getting things done. The culture 
of one class differs in various re- 
spects from that of another. Among 
children of lower classes, fighting is 
an approved form of behavior. The 
use of certain four-letter words is 
acceptable in some classes and not in 
others. Sharp differences in eti- 
quette, dress, table manners, and the 
like are noticeable. 

Many parents in  lower-middle 
classes desire higher prestige for 
their children. They often find cues 
for educating children for upper- 
middle class roles by observing the 
models of middle-class behavior 
shown in movies, television, radio, 
magazines, newspapers, and the like. 
Thus, the hierarchy of social classes 
exerts a powerful directive influence 
on those who seek to climb the ‘‘so- 
cial ladder.’”’ 

The influence of social classes does 
not negate the earlier statement that 
small groups commonly exert the 
most powerful influence on individ- 
ual behavior. Patterns of behavior 
set by social classes commonly reach 
the individual through the mediation 
of small groups. Commonly the mem- 
bers of a small group are of the same 
social class and reinforce the pat- 
terns of behavior of that class. 

In order to understand the health 
attitudes and practices of school 
children and youth, the health edu- 
cator can profitably examine the 
small groups and the social classes 
to which his pupils belong. Through 
the ingenious use of small groups in 
the health education program its 
effectiveness can be increased. 


The importance of providing 
essential conditions for learning 
in an imaginative way 

Over the years, psychologists, 
other social scientists, and education- 
al practitioners have learned a great 
deal about the conditions required 
for effective learning to take place. 
There are various ways of listing 
these conditions, but most of the lists 
contain very similar elements. A\|- 
though these conditions are known to 
leaders and to many teachers, they 
are not usually applied with under- 
standing and imagination. It is still 
commonly assumed that a teacher 
interacts with 20 to 40 children in a 
room and that this kind of interac- 
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tion provides the basic condition for 
learning to take place. Actually 
learning takes place in various 
places with or without teachers, and 
in varying sizes of groups. What is 
essential is that the necessary condi- 
tions for effective learning be pro- 
vided. 

One necessary condition is student 
motivation. This has been empha- 
sized earlier. The learner learns what 
he is thinking, feeling, or doing. 
Hence, learning is not possible ex- 
cept as the learner himself is in- 
volved in it. This makes motivation, 
that is, the impelling force for his 
own active involvement, a very im- 
portant condition. 

A second condition for effective 
learning is that the learner finds his 
previous ways of reacting unsatis- 
factory, so that he is stimulated to 
try new ways of reacting. As long 
as the learner does not recognize that 
earlier modes of behavior are inap- 
propriate, he will keep on doing 
what he has been doing before and 
will not really learn anything new. 
Hence, it is important that the learn- 
er discover the inadequacy of his 
previous behavior so that he will not 
continue to repeat it. 

A third condition is for the learner 
to have some guidance for the new 
behavior which he tries in seeking to 
overcome the inadequacy of previous 
reactions. If he simply tries new be- 
havior by trial and error, learning 
is very slow, and he is often discour- 
aged and gives up. Indicating to 
him more promising reactions serves 
to guide him. Many ways are often 
used to guide the learner. In helping 
him to understand, questions may be 
asked which lead him to look at vari- 
ous factors that he may have previ- 
ously overlooked in his search for 
meaningful relationships. He may 
be aided in learning a skill by direct 
demonstration. These are but two 
illustrations of the many common 
methods used in guiding behavior. 

A fourth condition for learning is 
for the learner to have appropriate 
materials to work on. If he is to learn 
to solve problems, he has to have 
problems to attempt to solve; if he is 
to gain skills, he must have tasks 
which give him opportunity to prac- 
tice these skills; if he is to gain 
appreciation, he must have materials 


that he ean listen to, see, or respond 
to in other appreciative ways. 

A fifth condition for effective 
learning is for the learner to have 
time to carry on the behavior, to 
keep practicing it. We may refer to 
this as having study time. Often 
schools assume that the student is 
spending time in study outside the 
classroom when observation or inter- 
view will indicate the student thinks 
that if he comes to class, that is all 
that is required to learn. A more 
effective provision of study time is 
important for high-level learning to 
be reached. 

A sixth essential condition for 
learning is for the learner to get 
satisfaction from the desired be- 
havior. As the learner interacts in 
the various learning situations, the 
reactions which give him satisfaction 
are continued; those which do not 
give satisfaction are dropped from 
his repertoire of behavior. 

Teachers are in a position to help 
learners derive satisfaction from de- 
sired behavior. If the learner wants 
very much to acquire a certain skill, 
the actual satisfaction of getting the 
skill is sufficient. On the other hand, 
some kinds of learning require a long 
time, and the learner does not get 
the satisfaction of attaining his goal 
for many months. In the interim the 
teacher may exercise a considerable 
influence by complimenting the stu- 
dent on his progress, by helping to 
get group approval, and by provid- 
ing tests or other means for him to 
perceive that he is progressing to- 
ward his goal. 

A seventh essential condition for 
learning is opportunity for a good 
deal of sequential practice of the 
desired behavior. Sequential practice 
means that each subsequent practice 
goes more broadly or more deeply 
than the previous one. Sheer repeti- 
tion is quickly boring to the learner 
and hes little or no further effect. 
Only as each new practice requires 
him to give attention to it because 
of new elements in it does it serve 
adequately as a basis for effective 
learning. 

An eighth condition is for the 
learner to set high standards of per- 
formance for himself. One of the 
common difficulties in school and col- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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An innovation for the girl's 
physical education program 


Weight Lifting—for Girls 


JACK R. LEIGHTON 


Eastern Washington College of Education, 
heney 


EIGHT LIFTING — for 

girls? Yes, we offer such a 
class. Before I am thoroughly chas- 
tised by the feminine readers in our 
profession, let me add that we are 
not attempting to develop a group 
of modern Amazons. The course 
came about through a request by the 
girls that such a course be made 
available to them. We have for a 
number of years offered courses in 
weight lifting for boys which have 
met with considerable favor. If the 
enthusiasm exhibited by the girls 
during their exercise periods is any 
indication of their liking for the 
course, it will probably end up as a 
regular in our activity course offer- 
ings. 

The set of exercises performed by 
the girls is, of course, completely 
different from the set of exercises 
performed by the boys. The boys’ 
routine consists almost exclusively 
of barbell (5 ft. bar) exercises with 
fairly heavy weights while the girls’ 
routine is made up primarily of light 
dumbbell exercises and exercises 
using weighted shoes. 

The aim of the course generally is 
the improvement of physical appear- 
anee and condition. The reasons for 
taking the course vary almost with 


Dr. Leighton is head of the Divi- 
sion of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. He served this year 
as president of the Washington 
AHPER and previously served as 
vice-president for physical education 
for the Northwest District. His pub- 
lished articles include several on re- 
search in weight lifting and in flexi- 
bility. 
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the number of girls taking the class ; 
most are motivated by a desire for 
improvement in social status and so- 
cial relations which they feel will 
come about with the improvement in 
appearance. The objectives of the 
course as viewed by the students 
might read as follows: 


1. Reapportion one’s measurements, 

2. Change one’s weight status, 

3. Firm up slack or loose portions of 
the body, 


4. Strengthen weak areas, and 

5. Improve general body condition. 
Some of the girls made noticeable 
gains in these areas and were quite 
pleased with the results. On the av- 
erage the girls lost approximately 
one inch in circumference from each 
of the following areas: abdomen, 
hips, and thighs. Some also added 
to their bust measurements. 


Equipment 

Extensive equipment is not re- 
quired for a course in weight lifting. 
Basie equipment should consist of 
several pairs of five-pound and ten- 


pound dumbbells and _ weighted 
shoes. Such shoes are available in 


both two and one-half and _ five 
pound weight denominations, and 
additional weights may be added to 
the shoes as needed. This need does 
not occur for some time, at least in 
most of the exercises, as leverage is 
also a factor in computing resist- 
ance. Regular five-foot bars (weight 
25 lbs.), some light barbell plates 
(2%, 5, and 10 Ibs.), a bench, an in- 
clined bench, and a lat (latissimus) 
machine are other pieces of equip- 
ment used for the routine of exer- 
cises set forth here. 


Class Arrangement 


Class work is performed on an in- 
dividual basis; each student works 


with her own amount of resistance 
and at her own speed. She is given 
an exercise chart containing a set of 
exercises designed to work the arms, 
bust, back, leg, and hip areas. Each 
girl is assisted in determining the 
correct amount of resistance she 
should use. This is entered on the 
chart in the appropriate column. 
The double progressive system of 
resistance increase is used. Each 
exercise scheduled for five repeti- 
tions is increased to six at the be- 
ginning of the second week, seven at 
the beginning of the third week, 
eight at the beginning of the fourth 
week, and so on until ten repetitions 
are reached. The weight is then in- 
creased a suitable amount (anywhere 
from 21% to 10 lbs. depending upon 
the exercise and the individual), 
and the repetitions are reduced to 
five. The rate of repetition increase 
is commenced over again, and so on. 
Those exercises scheduled for ten 
repetitions are increased by two each 
week until a total of 20 is reached, 
and then reduced to ten when the 
weight is increased. As a college 
quarter is about 12 weeks in length, 
only one weight increase is usually 
made during this period. Entries on 
the chart are made only when the 
repetitions or weights are increased. 


Exercises 


1. Alternate Dumbbell Curl. Erect 
standing position with the arms at sides, 
each hand grasping a dumbbell with the 
palms facing forward. Bend the right 
arm at the elbow and bring the dumb- 
bell to the right shoulder, then lower it 
to the starting position. As the dumb- 
bell in the right arm is being lowered, 
bring the left dumbbell to the left shonl- 
der. Keep the arms moving alternately 
at the elbow until the prescribed num- 
ber of repetitions is completed. 

2. Alternate Triceps Extension. Su- 
pine position on floor or bench with 
arms extended and hands holding dumb- 
bells directly above the shoulders. Bend 
the right arm at the elbow, bringing the 
dumbbell to the right shoulder, then ex- 
tend the arm at the elbow until it re- 
turns to the starting position. As the 
dumbbell in the right arm is being ex- 
tended, lower the left dumbbell to the 
left shoulder. Keep the arms moving 
alternately at the elbow until the pre- 
seribed number of repetitions is com- 
pleted. 

3. Pull Down to Back of Neck. Sit- 
ting position on bench with the arms 
extended directly overhead, hands grasp- 
ing the bar of the lat machine at slightly 
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more than shoulder width apart with the 
palms facing forward. Pull the bar 
down to back of neck, then return to 
starting position. 


Virginia Hoffman, instructor for the 
girls’ course in weight lifting, 
watches performance of the alternate 
triceps extension exercise, above, and 
the back leg extension, below. Girls 
are enthusiastic about the improve- 
ment in their physical appearance 
as a result of participation in this 
new offering at the Eastern Wash- 
ington College of Education,’ Cheney. 


Exercise demonstrated below is the 
leg push-away, using weighted boots. 
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4. Squat with Heels Raised. Standing 
position with heels on raised wood plat- 
form or barbell plate, weight held at 
shoulders. Assume full squat position 
and return to starting position. 

5. Rise on Toes. Standing position 
with heels on raised wood platform or 
barbell plate, weight held at shoulders, 
toes pointed in. Rise up on the balls of 
the feet, then return to starting position. 
Do an equal number with the toes point- 
ing out. 

6. Front and Lateral Raise. Standing 
position with arms at sides. hands 
grasping dumbbells with knuckles fac- 
ing front. Raise the arms forward and 
overhead, keeping the elbows straight, 
then return to starting position. Next 
raise the arms sideward and overhead, 
then return to starting position. The 
forward and sideward movement con- 
stitute one repetition. 

7. Dumbbell Press on Inclined Bench. 
Reclining position, back against in- 
clined bench, dumbbells held at shoulder 
height and to the side of the body. Ex- 
tend the arms upward above the chest 
until the elbows are straight, then re- 
turn to starting position. 

8. Sit Ups. Supine position on the 
floor with the knees bent, bringing the 
feet close to the hips. A partner holds 
the feet on the floor. The hands are 
placed either behind the neck (when no 
weight is used) or at the ends of a 
dumbbell held horizontally across the 
chest. From this position the subject 
rises to a sitting position and then re- 
turns to the starting position. 

9. Side Bend. Standing position with 
a dumbbell held at the side of the body 
in the right hand. The subject bends at 
the waist to the left as far as possible, 
then to the right as far as possible, and 
back to the left as far as possible, and so 
on, for the preseribed number of repeti- 
tions. This movement is then repeated 
with the dumbbell held in the left hand. 

10. Stiff Legged Bendover. Standing 
position with the legs straight and a 
weight held behind the neck. The sub- 
ject bends forward at the hips as far as 
possible and then returns to the upright 
position. 

11. Two Arm Pullover. Supine posi- 
tion on the floor with the knees drawn 
up over the chest and the lower legs 
crossed. The arms are extended beyond 
the head, hands grasping the ends of a 
dumbbell lying on the floor. The dumb- 
bell is brought upward in an are to a 
position over the chest and then re- 
turned to the starting position. The 
arms are kept straight throughout the 
movement. 

12. Leg Push-Aways. Supine posi- 
tion on floor, arms at sides and legs 
raised off the floor with the knees 
straight. Bend the knees, bringing the 
feet back toward the hips, and then ex- 
tend them, returning the legs to a 
straight and extended position. Keep the 
lower back flat on the floor. 


13. Leg Extensions with Boot. Sitting 
position on bench with weighted shoe 
attached to one foot. Extend the leg at 
the knee, straightening the leg, then re- 
turn to starting position. Perform this 
movement with each leg. 

(Exercises continued on page 80) 


Normal breathing is maintained 
throughout the performance of each 
exercise. A helpful practice to fol- 
low is to breathe in during the exer- 
tion and out during the relaxation 
phases of the movement. 


Evaluation 


There are several methods of ap- 
proach in evaluating a class such as 
this. We use the following. First, 
have the students accomplished the 
physical objectives set forth? Keep- 
ing in mind that each student will 
vary as to her condition and poten- 
tialities, a check on her progress is 
still possible through a comparison 
of before and after measurements. 

Second, what have the students 
gained in terms of knowledges and 
attitudes concerning the care of 
their bodies? They should know the 
why and the how for the. pcrform- 
ance of each exercise, that is, what 
muscle groups are affected by each 
exercise, the correct manner of ex- 
ercise performance and why it is 
correct, the correct amount of re- 
sistance, where to obtain such equip- 
ment as that used in the class, and 
how to use such a program in after- 
school years. The carry-over value 
here can be very great. 

Activities such as the one just de- 
scribed have been growing very 
popular with the ladies in the vari- 
ous health studios throughout the 
country. Why not bring it into 
your school program where the stu- 
dent will be working under the care- 
ful guidance of a trained physical 
educator rather than at a local 
health studio where available guid- 
ance may not be so expert. 

The cost of equipment is not ex- 
cessive. It practically never wears 
out. Space requirements are meager 
when compared to some of our 
‘more accepted’’ activities. It is 
certainly an activity that is in keep- 
ing with our present accent on fit- 
ness. 

Why not give it a try in your 
program ? * 
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The Forgotten Student 


in Physical Education 


ROBERT T. KRETCHMAR 
Oberlin College 


ODAY we hear much about the 

gifted child. It is almost as if the 
educators had just become aware of 
this individual and the need to pro- 
vide for him in the school program. 
Recent international affairs have 
helped to bring the highly intelli- 
gent child into the limelight. Even 
with the current concern for the bril- 
liant child, however, special pro- 
vision for these gifted students has 
been made in most schools only after 
the needs of the great mass of stu- 
dents, and in many cases the handi- 
capped as well, have been met. 

This general pattern has not been 
followed in physical education. 
From its infancy in American 
schools, physical educators have 
shown great interest in the gifted or 
highly coordinated child. Some of 
our .crities even say that we have 
been so busy with this child that we 
have never quite got around to pro- 
viding adequately for the other stu- 
dents. If it is the present task for 
academicians to provide for the gift- 
ed, it is the immediate task of physi- 
eal educators to consider the un- 
gifted or poorly coordinated child. 

Our field has made limited pro- 
vision for the handicapped students 
—those with organic defects. We are 
accumulating a significant body of 
literature to guide us in this area. 
But we have not made our horizons 
broad enough; we have not included 
the awkward child. Since he has no 
organic defect he is placed in the 


Dr. Kretchmar is associate profes- 
sor at Oberlin. He supervises stu- 
dent teaching and is also the varsity 
baseball coach. He served as secre- 
tary of the AAHPER College 
Health Education Section in 1958-59. 
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regular class, even though he can 
searcely succeed in this setting. Per- 
haps he is the most forgotten student 
today in physical education. Even 
if we know this child exists, we don’t 
know quite what to do with him. 
Unfortunately, the poorly coordi- 
nated student receives not only the 
taunts of his contemporaries but also 
those of his physical education in- 
structor. All too often the teacher 
seems to share the derision held by 
some of the more talented students 
for the awkward child. Sometimes 
the instructor may be amused and 
laugh at the ungainly efforts of this 
child. If this seems too harsh a judg- 
ment, think of those adults you 
know whose distaste for physical 
education is unlimited because some 
thoughless teacher along the way 
found humor in their failures. This 
is not a wholesale criticism of all 
physical education teachers or even 
implication that some teachers acted 


may swing to a homosexual orienta- 
tion.? 

The poorly coordinated student is 
more easily and more quickly iden- 
tified on the sports field than the 
slow -learner is in the classroom. 
Shortcomings on the athletic field or 
in the gymnasium cannot be camou- 
flaged ; they are there for all to see. 
Add to this the fact that boys have 
a basie urge to establish their masecu- 
linity—and in our culture mascu- 
linity is associated with superior per- 
formance in sports. Here is the basis 
for the development of emotional 
problems, if we physical education 
teachers do not take the proper 
course of action. 

Our lack of sensitivity hurts not 
only the individual student but, in 
the long run, our profession as well. 
Some of the students who have re- 
ceived little attention or sympathy 
in class are among those who later 
sign petitions in college to abolish 
physical education requirements. 
They may be your colleagues on the 
university faculty who look with 
scorn at the inclusion of physical 
education in the curriculum. They 
may be the school administrators or 
the parents who are dissatisfied with 
the physical education program in 
the school. 

We can recognize some of the 
problems involved with the poorly 
coordinated student, but we cannot 


The awkward child needs special attention in our regular classes. 
Accept him enthusiastically and select activities for him wisely. 


maliciously. It is rather an indica- 
tion of insensitivity, which can cause 
emotional scars as quickly as mali- 
cious behavior. 

The awkward boy approaches ev- 
ery new physical challenge with 
anxiety and constraint, which 
heightens his poor coordination. If 
such a child receives little sympathy 
or understanding from his parents 
or teachers, he may become defen- 
sive, hostile, and seclusive, retreat- 
ing into day dreams to avoid physi- 
eal activity and develop anxieties, 
phobias, and fear of. any kind of 
physical activity. In some instauces, 
unhappy experiences in physical ac- 
tivities may even distort a child’s 
nsvehosexual development so that he 


so easily advance solutions. There is 
much we do not know about the awk- 
ward child in our area. Why is he 
this way? Is it inherited? What 
about chemical differences in the 
child’s make up? What part have 
emotional experiences played? What 
is the effect of brothers and sisters 
on this child’s participation in 
sports? There is a dearth of research 
on these and other problems con- 
cerning the awkward child in the 
physical education situation. 

We do know that a host of factors 
go into motor ability, such as agility, 
strenzth, reaction time, judgment 

1See Laurence S. Kubie, ‘‘Competitive 


Sports and the Awkward Child,’’ Child 
Study 31: 9; Spring 1954. 
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of spatial relationships, and visual 
acuity, to name a few. We know, too, 
that each sport requires a particular 
‘‘Gestalt’’ of these factors. Stated 
in its simplest form, our problem 
then becomes one of determining the 
factors in which the awkward child 
is deficient and then placing him in 
sports activities in which he has the 
most chance for success. 

There are difficulties for even the 
most sensitive and capable teacher 
in providing for the individual child. 
Large classes, limited time, mixed 
class levels, and poor facilities are 
not conducive to helping the slow 
learner in physical education. Few 
high schools or colleges are able to 
provide separate classes for this 
group. Recognizing that we must 
deal with the awkward child in the 
regular class, under conditions far 
from ideal, we can take two very 
positive steps toward helping him. 
First, let the awkward child know 
that vou aecept him and want him 
in class. Second, select aetivities for 
your program in whieh he has most 
chance for suecess. 

Know the Students 

Awkward children often approach 
physical education classes not only 
with fear of failure in performance 
but, more important to them, with 


fear of being rejected by classmates 
and perhaps the teacher. The most 
tangible single contribution we can 
make to these students is to let them 
know as soon as possible that they 
are accepted as individuals worthy 
of respect in spite of their limita- 
tions in sports activities. Learn their 
names quickly, and make a point of 
greeting them by name whenever 
possible. Find out all you can about 
these students; often they excell in 
some other area of the school pro- 
gram. To let a student know that 
you are aware of his achievements in 
another subject is not only a tre- 
mendous boost to his morale but also 
evidence that you recognize things 
of value outside the gymnasium. Too 
often we physical educators create 
the impression that only the boy of 
varsity caliber counts in our scheme 
of things. 


Select Activities Wisely 


Failures of the awkward boy be- 
come evident in games involving a 
high degree of hand-eye coordina- 
tion, such as baseball, tennis, touch 
football, and handball. Sports which 
require hitting a moving object with 
an implement or the hand cause 
much frustration for this type of 
boy. His chance for success increases 
in games like golf or croquet, in 


Crab soccer is a good activity for the poorly coordinated boy. Each student 
feels he is part of the team, and no one becomes self-conscious about lack of 
skills. Intelligent efforts by the teacher and parents can help the awkward 
boy and girl find satisfaction through achievement in physical activities. 


which the object he is trying to hit 
is stationary. Soccer, since it in- 
volves a larger ball and no imple- 
ment other than the foot, offers some 
satisfaction to many of these boys. 
In soccer, the poorly coordinated boy 
may feel more a part of the team 
than he does in a game such as touch 
football where he ean be discrimi- 
nated against readily. He may get 
a chance to kick the soecer ball in 
spite of the wishes of his team 
mates ! 

Sports not involving a ball may 
give the awkward boy an even great- 
er opportunity for achievement. 
They may also minimize his feelings 
of embarrassment and self-conscious- 
ness. Such activities as swimming, 
riding, and archery are good, yet 
how many high school programs in 
our country provide outlets in any 
of these areas? Surprisingly, wres- 
tling may provide great satisfactions 
to the poorly coordinated student. 
We often assume that this type stu- 
dent is not very rugged, but this is, 
of course, not always the case. Some 
boys who are well developed may be 
extremely awkward, and for them, 
wrestling may be just the thing. It 
may be rewarding, too, for some of 
the less developed boys. 

The sports which are most com- 
mon in the public school programs— 
touch football, basketball, and soft- 
ball—may offer little satisfaction to 
to the slow learner in physical edu- 
cation unless the emphasis is on in- 
struction, rather than play, or unless 
some system of classification allows 
the less gifted to play among them- 
selves. 

One wonders what effect our trend 
toward coeducational classes in 
physical education may have upon 
the awkward boy or girl. Does this 
student become more conscious of 
inabilities and more ill at ease? Or 
does the increased em»hasis on such 
atcivities as dancing, swimming, 
bowling, and archery in coeduca- 
tional classes give the student more 
chance for success ? 

The task facing the physical edu- 
cator is great, and there is no easy 
solution. It will take the intelligent 
efforts and understanding of both 
teachers and parents to help the 
awkward child find satisfaction 
through achievement in sports. * 
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NATIONAL SECTION DANCE 


HE PURPOSES of the National 

Section on Dance, organized in 
1931, were clearly stated in the 
words of Mary P. O’Donnell of Co- 
lumbia ,University, its first national 
chairman. This Section is ‘‘to pro- 
mote the constructive development 
of all types of dance in education, 
and to provide the leadership essen- 
tial to the suecess of such a program. 
It aims to serve all school levels and 
all non-school groups as well.’’ To- 
day, as we stand on the threshold of 
the 1960’s to pay tribute to the 
dance experts who built this organi- 
zation, we find the years have 
brought changes in point of view, in 
emphasis, and in personnel, yet the 
basic aim and solid structure for 
service have remained the same. A 
glance through the national files or 
the records of the Legislative Board 
meetings, the reminiscence of vivid 
preconvention workshops, or the 


memory of outstanding national, 
district, state, or local meetings 


readily attest to the high caliber of 
leadership and to the wide, enthusi- 
astic membership which has carried 
on the work of the Dance Section. 

To gain a clearer picture of ac- 
complishments- during the past 30 
years, the history of the Dance Sec- 
tion has been divided into three dec- 
ades. This article deals with the first 
deeade of the Section’s history; fu- 
ture Journal articles will cover the 
work accomplished in the 1940’s and 
the 1950’s. 

Certain developments in dance 
took place in the 1930’s which had 
a direct influence upon the begin- 
nings and the work of the Section. 
In the early thirties there was a con- 
tagious excitement and _ curiosity 
about dance and its destiny in edu- 
cation. Recreational folk dance had 
already won wide recognition and 
acclaim through the contributions of 
two noted authorities, Mary Wood 


Dr. Beiswanger is associate pro- 
fessor of physical education: She has 
served the Dance Section of the 
AAHPER in many capacities in ad- 
dition to acting here as its historian. 
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Hinman and Elizabeth Burchenal. 
Tap dance had received a marked 
impetus from Broadway, and it, too, 
was being given a place in the physi- 
cal education program as a result of 
the significant work of such well- 
known authorities as Helen Frost, 
Marjorie Hillias, Marian Knighton 
Bryan, Edith ‘Bgllwebber, and Anne 
Schley Duggan.* But the center of 
dance interest in the physical educa- 
tion world was shifting to certain 
artist-teachers of ‘‘creative’’ or 
‘*modern’’ dance. 

Gertrude Colby of Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York City was bring- 
ing to a close a long and fruitful ca- 
reer in training teachers of ‘‘nat- 
ural’’ dance. Margaret H’Doubler, 
at the University of Wisconsin, had 
established in 1926, for the first time 
in history, a major curriculum in 
dance leading to a university degree. 
Her graduates were now introducing 
dance courses and building Orchesis 
groups in colleges throughout the 
United States. Martha Hill of New 
York University was firmly estab- 
lishing her approach to modern 
dance in education, and to dance in 
the theater. Her work culminated 
in the 1930’s in the Bennington 
School of Dance; its Festivals of 
Dance and Art provided opportuni- 
ties for students and professional 
artists to appear in concert. It was 
during these years, too, that Ted 
Shawn was preserving the Deni- 
shawn heritage of many styles of 
dance in the Jacob’s Pillow School 
of Dance, providing opportunities 
for indigenous and_ international 
artists to perform. Hundreds of 
dance teachers and a number of per- 
forming artists, trained in these cen- 
ters, were to enrich the dance climate 
of metropolitan areas, of smaller 
towns, and of college campuses 
throughout America. 

Another important factor influ- 
enced the development of the Dance 


Section. In this period of the 1930’s 
the concert dance artists and their 
groups were on tour in specific areas 
and at times on transcontinental 
trek. At this time it was possible for 
an interested person in almost any 
part of the United States to dupli- 
cate the experience of this writer in 
becoming familiar with the repertory 
of a number of renowned dance art- 
ists. Into almost every state came 
the top American dancers to appear 
in concert, to give lecture-demon- 
strations, to spend a day or two on 
a college campus, or to present a 
program at a national or district as- 
sociation convention. 

One could see Martha Graham in 
solo performance or with her group; 
Doris Humphrey and Charles Weid- 
man in duo, or with their company, 
which then included José Limon; 
Hanya Holm and company; Ruth 
St. Denis and Ted Shawn; and a bit 
later, Ted Shawn and his group of 
men. From Germany came Mary 
Wigman in solo concert, to return 
the following year with her com- 
pany, and Harold Kreutzberg with 
his partner, Yvonne Georgi. 


Dance Education Leadership Need 


This kind of climate precipitated 
the need for a council of dance edu- 
cators to exert intelligent leadership 
and to promote desirable practices 
in the educational field. Although 
many people contributed in various 
ways, it was a group of dance teach- 
ers in the East and Midwest—Mar- 
tha Hill, Mary O’Donnell, Ruth 
Murray, Dorothy La Salle, and 
Mary Jo Shelly—who supplied the 
dynamic vision, the organizational 
talents, and the continuous work 
which firmly established the Dance 
Section. 

It is significant that from the be- 
ginning this group received the en- 
thusiastic support of the National 
Society of Directors of Physical 
Education for Women. In April 
1930, the directors devoted an entire 
meeting to dance at their national 
convention in Boston. This was re- 
peated at national directors’ meet- 
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Barbara Beiswanger 


Marian Bryan 


ings held at Oberlin College in Ohio 
in 1934 and at the University of 
Wisconsin in Madison in 1935. The 
first meeting at Boston was of par- 
ticular import, because it laid the 
groundwork for the AAHPER Na- 
tional Section on Dance. 

Three dance authorities appeared 
on this Boston program. Margaret 
H’Doubler of the University of Wis- 
consin gave a lecture-demonstration 
on dance as a creative art experience. 
Helen N. Smith of the University of 
Cincinnati stressed the rhythmic and 
musical approach, and Mary Jo Shel- 
ly of Columbia University explored 
the possibilities for evolving an ade- 
quate test of rhythm. In the discus- 
sion which followed, agreement was 
reached on at least one point. It was 
believed impossible to do much about 
improving dance in colleges until 
there was first an adequate program 
for children. Blanche Trilling, the 
meeting’s presiding officer, appoint- 
ed Dorothy La Salle, of the East 
Orange, New Jersey, public schools, 
chairman of a Committee on Dane- 
ing in the Elementary Schools. Miss 
La Salle chose eight dance special- 
ists as co-workers, and it was agreed 
that a report was to be made the fol- 
lowing year. 

This cooperative blazing of the 
trail set up the first project, which 
later became a book. It also paved 
the way for the decision made at the 
1931 national convention of the 
American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation in Detroit to form a Section 
on Dance. The new section was or- 
ganized at the meeting presided over 
by Ruth Murray, at which Dorothy 
La Salle presented her progress re- 
port. The report was accepted, and 
a second committee with Mary 
O’Donnell as chairman was chosen 
to complete the work the following 
year. The Journal of Health and 
Physical Education for June 1931 
reported this Detroit meeting: 
Members of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association who have been espe- 
cially interested in daneing for the last 
thirty-six years were particularly happy 
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Lucile Czarnowski Margaret H'Doubler 
to attend the first official’ sectional meet- 
ing on dancing in the history of the Na- 
tional Association and to note the size 
of the group attending made that gath- 
ering look like a general meeting. 

Two officers for the proposed sec- 
tion were elected at the 1931 meeting 
—the first national dance chairman, 
Mary P. O’Donnell of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the first Midwest dance 
chairman, Ione Johnson of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, to serve until 1932. 

Much of the Section’s structure as 
well as many of the plans and serv- 
ices worked out in that year are still 
in operation today. In April 1932 
the first college dance symposium 
ever held in the United States took 
place at Barnard College in New 
York City, with Barnard, New York 
University, Smith, Vassar, and Wel- 
lesley taking part. In the Journal 
for April 1932, Agnes Wayman, di- 
rector of physical education at Bar- 
nard, evaluated it as a highly success- 
ful dance symposium. She quoted 
John Martin, dance critic of the New 
York Times, who called it a ‘‘mar- 
velous and_ stimulating event.’’ 
Later this same year the first Mid- 
western symposium was held at the 
University of Michigan with that in- 
stitution, Wayne University, Michi- 
gan State, Western State, and Kel- 
logg School of Physical Education 
participating. These two symposi- 
ums have served as patterns for 
countless occasions of a similar na- 
ture at other colleges and at dance 
section convention programs down 
to the present day. 


Official Recognition in 1932 


Several significant events for 
dance took place at the APEA na- 
tional convention in Philadelphia in 
1932. In a Dance Section meeting 
unofficial honorable mention for pio- 
neer work in natural dancing was 
awarded to Gertrude Colby and 


1To clarify the use of the word 
‘¢ official’’ here, it is important to remem- 
ber there was an authorized dance meeting 
at this convention, but the Dance Section 
was not authorized until 1932. 


Martha Hill Dorothy La Salle 
Margaret H’Doubler, in tap dancing 
to Mary Wood Hinman and Helen 
Frost, and in folk dancing to Eliza- 
beth Burchenal. The Governing 
Board of the APEA granted official 
sanction to the Dance Section, recog- 
nizing and accepting it as a part 
of the national organization. At this 
time Margaret H’Doubler was unan- 
imously elected the first official na- 
tional dance chairman, but she later 
found it impossible to accept. Jesse 
F’, Williams, president of the APEA, 
appointed Helen Smith of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati to take the 
helm of the Dance Section as nation- 
al chairman for 1932-1933. 

Under Helen Smith’s leadership a 
number of projects were completed. 
A constitution was drafted in 1932 
by a committee whose chairman was 
Mary Jo Shelly; it was accepted by 
the membership at the Louisville 
convention in 1933. An Advisory 
Committee, with Ruth Murray as 
chairman, was actively helping peo- 
ple in the field to solve their prob- 
lems in the teaching of dance. 


First Section Publications 


The Dance Section’s first official 
book, Dancing in the Elementary 
Schools, prepared by the Commit- 
tees on Dancing, of the APEA, was 
published in 1933. This was the 
earlier project of specialists brought 
to fruition under the guidance of 
Dorothy La Salle and Mary O’Don- 
nell. It is significant that for the 
next 20 or even 30 years, at 
least three members of these first two 
committees, Martha Hill, Mary 
O’Donnell, and Ruth Murray, have 
been continuously sought for guid- 
ance of policies, for programs, or for 
elective office. 

Emily White (Pendleton) of the 
University of Michigan, the third 
national dance chairman, was elected 
at the Louisville convention for a 
period of two years, 1933-35, as 
stipulated by the newly adopted 
Constitution. The first Section news 
column apeared in the October 1933 
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Journal, edited by the dance secre- 
tary, and a second column was pub- 
lished in April 1934, but it was not 
until September 1935 that a regular 
monthly column on Dance Section 
news was instituted. Dance articles 
submitted for publication in the 
Journal or the Research Quarterly 
were sent directly to the Dance Sec- 
tion secretary. At this time the Ad- 
visory Committee was so deluged 
with queries for help and advice that 
four new members were added to its 
personnel. The Research Committee 
now had a series of projects in prog- 
ress, an annotated bibliography, a 
recommended listing of phonograph 
records, and a directory of dance 
teachers. To show the national scope 
of the Dance Section, the first full 
list of officers is presented here. 

In 1934 the symposium idea was 
spreading; the first Ohio one was 
held at the University of Ohio, in 
Athens, with additional participants 
from Ohio Wesleyan University and 
Oberlin College. The Journal for 
April 1934 carried a brief report of 
this meeting. This same year the 
University of California in Berkeley 
was host to the first symposium in 
the Far West, with participants 
from Fresno State College, Mills 
College, San Jose State College, San 
Francisco State College, Stanford 
University, and the College of the 
Pacific. In Detroit, Michigan, the 
first high school dance symposium 
was inaugurated with participants 
from four schools. 


Actvities Are Expanded 


At the national convention in 
Pittsburgh, Ruth Murray, the newly 
elected national dance chairman for 
1935-1937 took the helm. Service 
committees were expanded with the 
inauguration of a high school study. 
Jeannette Sauerborn as chairman 
and 18 co-workers all sought to pro- 
duce a work on this level comparable 
in scope and function to the earlier 
study completed for the elementary 
schools. An annotated bibliography 
was mimeographed in 1936. The Ad- 


Ruth Murray 
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Executive Officers 
Chairman: Emily White, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Vice-Chairman: Ruth Murray, Detroit 
Teachers College, Detroit, Michigan 
Past Chairman: Helen N. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Secretary: Mary P. O’Donnell, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
New York 
Treasurer: Gertrude Baker, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


District Chairmen 

Eastern: Lois Decker, Bridgewater Nor- 
mal School, Bridgewater, Massachu- 
setts 

Midwest: Geneva Watson, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 

Central: Elizabeth Dunkel, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence 

Southern: Louise Irvin, Hollins College, 
Hollins, Virginia 


Washington, Seattle 


National Section on Dance, 1933 Legislative Board 


| Editorial: Mary P. O’Donnell, Chair- 


Northwest: Mary Devries, University of | Programs: Emily White, University of 


Members-at-Large 
Margaret H’Doubler, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison—1 year 
Mary P. O’Donnell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York—2 
years 
Advisory Members 
Dorothy La Salle, East Orange Public 
Schools, East Orange, New Jersey— 
2 years 
Mary Wood Hinman, 353 West 57th 
Street, New York City—2 years 


Service Committees 
Advisory: Ruth Murray, Chairman, De- 
troit Teachers College, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 
Research: Mary Jo Shelly, Chairman, 
New College, Columbia University, 
New York 


man, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 


Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


visory Committee prepared mimeo- 
graphed materials on dance theses, 
percussion instruments, and music 
for modern and social dance in 1937. 
Work was under way on several other 
projects, including a traveling pho- 
tographiec exhibit, listings of dance 
film and recordings, and a member- 
ship file. 

Several innovations with far- 
reaching effects were introduced by 
Ruth Murray. John Martin, dance 
critic of the New York Times, came 
to the St. Louis convention to read 
a paper and to act as commentator 
of the college dance symposium held 
during the convention. For the na- 
tional convention in New York City 
in 1937 a committee composed of 
Mary O’Donnell, chairman, Martha 
Hill, Marian Knighton Bryan, and 
Ruth Murray planned and managed 
the first preconvention dance work- 
shop. Its success was so marked that 
its plan of organization and pro- 
cedure became the pattern for sim- 
ilar workshops to be held at every 
succeeding national convention up to 


Mary P. O'Donnell 


Helen N. Smith 


the present time. Quite a sum of 
money was cleared above all ex- 
penses, for the faculty, many of 
them concert artists, had all donated 
their services. At this time, all 
moneys were turned over to the Gov- 
erning Board of the APEA await- 
ing its decision for its use. 

At the 1937 convention, Barbara 
Page Beiswanger of Monticello Col- 
lege in Alton, Illinois, was elected 
national dance chairman for 1937- 
39. An important item of business 
was to seek permission from the 
Governing Board for the Dance Sec- 
tion to control its own money to 
carry on its work. Since the Na- 
tional Section on Women’s Athletics 
had a similar problem, the two na- 
tional chairmen of these sections, 
Barbara Page Beiswanger and Eli- 
nor M. Schroeder, had proposed 
budgets prepared, made a joint re- 
quest, and appeared before the Gov- 
erning Board of the Association in 
Atlanta in 1938. Their request was 
granted at one of the first business 

(Continued on page 66) 
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HE JUNLOR HIGH school phys- 
Tica edueation program has as 
one of its goals the development of a 
graduate who has made substantial 
progress in the democratic principle 
of assuming responsibility for the 
direction of his own life. This out- 
come is expected of the students, but 
often little opportunity is provided 
for the attainment of it. One of the 
best ways to help a student develop 
the skills and attitudes necessary for 
self direction is by affording him the 
chance to hold a job which entails a 
steady obligation and the possibility 
of using his own initiative in its per- 
formance. 

The physical education teacher 
can provide these experiences for 
his students through the organiza- 
tion of the class. The very nature 
of the physical education program 
provides many jobs which can be 
distributed among students to give 
them a chance to assume responsi- 
bilities. This training will result in 
a funetional understanding of the 
nature of authority and _ responsi- 
bility in relation to other individ- 
uals. Suecessful achievement will 
tend to breed the desire to assume 
responsjble positions in the future. 

The physical education teacher 
must give much thought and plan- 
ning to the assignment of these jobs. 
To provide a successful learning ex- 
perience for his students, the teacher 
needs to give careful consideration 
to the following. 


1. Jobs assigned must be realistic. 
The student should see a need for 
and a contribution in what he is 
doing. 


2. Constant supervision must be 
given by the teacher. True, the stu- 
dents will perform many of the rou- 
tines normally done by the teacher, 
but the time spent in supervision 
will probably be equal to, or more 
than; the time usually spent in per- 
sonally attending to them. 


3. Jobs require different levels 
and types of ability. The teacher 
must consider this in assigning the 
jobs. 


4. The student should understand 
that the acceptance of a job obli- 
gates him to the proper performance 
of it. 
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Class Organization 

in the Junior High School 
Provides Learning Experiences 
in Leadership Roles 


eveloping 
esponsible 
itizens 


IVAN W. FITZWATER 


Bethesda, Maryland 


5. Provision should be made to 
include the quality of job perform- 
ance in the physical education grade. 


6. The student should be com- 
pletely oriented in his job. Job de- 
scription forms are helpful here. 


7. Time must be allocated for the 
performance of the assigned duties. 


8. Overlapping of responsibilities 
should be avoided. 

The amount and types of jobs 
available will, of course, vary in the 
different physical education classes. 
The job descriptions here are in- 
tended to be indicative of possible 
assignments and not to serve as a 
design for any particular class or- 
ganization. 


Class Leader 

1. Generally takes charge of preparing 
the class for the day’s activity. 

2. Oversees the squad leaders in the per- 
formance of their duties. 

3. Makes safety inspection of playing 
area and reports any hazardous conditions 
to the teacher. 


Mr. Fitzwater, a former junior 
high teacher of physical education, 


is now a guidance counselor at the 
North Bethesda Junior High School. 


4. Helps evaluate the performance of 
other class officers. 
Class Attendance Officer 

1. Takes the roll each day noting ab- 
sentees and tardy students. 

2. Makes a survey and reports any uni- 
form violations. 

3. Makes a daily written report to the 
teacher on the above. 
Exercise Leader 

1. Leads the calisthenics when such ae- 
tivity is prescribed or appoints someone 
to do this on a rotating basis. 
Equipment Manager and Assistants 

1. Transports the appropriate equipment 
to the field or gymnasium and returns it 


after class to the storage area. 


2. Inspects equipment to see that it is 


in good condition. 


Light Monitor 

1. Turns out all lights upon leaving the 
dressing room. 

2. Turns on gymnasium lights when 
needed. 
Squad Leaders and Assistants 

1. Take responsibility for the students 
in their squads. 

2. Regulate discipline (as outlined by 
the teacher ). 

3. Place their groups in prescribed for 
mations for activity as directed by the 
elass leader. 


Shower Monitor 

1. Turns on showers (if centrally con- 
trolled). 

2. Keeps a record of persons showering 
or not showering. 


The jobs outlined above are of a 
permanent nature. In order to give 
all class members an opportunity to 
experience them, they necessarily 
have to be rotated two or possibly 
three times during the school year. 

In addition to the permanent jobs, 
other assignments can be made by 
the teacher or class leader on a day 
to day basis. These would include 
game officials, team captains, score- 
keepers, locker inspectors, spotters, 
and student instructors. 

The adoption of a student-directed 
class organization will require con- 
tinued extra effort on the part of the 
teacher. To initiate the program is 
not enough; the amount of follow- 
through will determine the value of 
the experience. Physical education, 
probably more than any other school 
subject, has a responsibility to pro- 
vide leadership experience for the 
student. If we shun our obligation, 
junior high school students will have 
been deprived of a complete pro- 
gram of physical education. * 
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Rules the Road 
for Pleasure Boating 


CARL KNUTSON 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


LEASURE BOATING and wa- 
Dp ter skiing are now considered 
among the country’s major recrea- 
tional sports because of their appeal 
to the entire family. Best available 
statistics show that in the ten-year 
period 1947-1957, boating activities 
were up 40 percent. It was esti- 
mated that over 40 million people 
were engaged in recreational boat- 
ing by the end of 1958. The U. S. 
Department of Commerce estimates 
that ‘well over 8 million pleasure 
boats will be in use in 1960, which 
is an inerease of 5 percent over 
1959. Of these boats, 6 million are 
outboard motor boats. 

There has been an increase in the 
average horsepower of each outboard 
motor along with the growth of boat- 
ing popularity. The Outboard Boat- 
ing Club states that the average size 
outboard motor in 1960 is more than 
25 horsepower. More horsepower 
usually means more speed and more 
speed adds up to more hazards. Ac- 
cording to the Outboard Boating 
Club, there were 1287 fatalities in 
1957 involving small pleasure boats. 

Although the ocean, lake, and 
river areas of the United States are 
considered a last frontier for free- 
dom of enjoyment, there is no place 
for the ‘‘hot rudder”’’ or ‘‘sea lin- 
quent.’’ The nation’s water must 
be kept safe and must not be allowed 
to develop into a prime source of 


Dr. Knutson is supervisor of 
lealth, physical education, safety, 
and recreation in the Minnesota 
State Department of Education. 
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accident statistics. The need for a 
uniform system of identification and- 
numbering of boats was recognized 
by Congress in 1958 with the pas- 
sage of the Federal Boating Act. 


Selection of the Boat and Motor 

One of the essential elements of 
boating safety is the proper selection 
of the boat and motor. It is very im- 
portant to understand the use for 
which different boats are intended 
and to know what sort of water they 
will be used in and their power lim- 
itations. 

A flat-bottomed rowboat is a satis- 
factory fishing or utility craft for 
shallow 
streams and 
small, pro- 
tected lakes, 
but it will 
not thrill you 
with its speed 
and handling 
qualities, 

Many per- 
sons dislike 
round-bottomed boats because they 
are very ‘‘tippy.’’ Boats don’t tip; 
people tip boats. There is no reason 
why a well-designed, properly built, 
round-bottomed boat, with proper 
width in relation to length, should 
not be a stable craft, even for rough 
water. A boat of this type is nor- 
mally more easily driven and ma- 
neuverable than a fiat-bottomed boat. 


THUMBS DOWN 


DON’T CLOWN! 


SAFE BOATING 


There is a boat for every purpose 
and a purpose for every boat. There 
is a right motor for the right boat, 
too. Every type of boat, because of 
its design, has its own power limita- 
tions. Boats certified by the Out- 
door Boating Club carry a plate 


stating the maximum recommended 
horsepower the boat is designed to 
earry. This plate will also show the 
maximum number of passengers the 
boat will carry (weight of each pas- 
senger is estimated at 150 pounds). 


Boat Operation and Handling 


Marks of the good boatsman are 
the manner in which he handles him- 
self in and around the boat—how he 
gets into it, how he loads it, how he 
gets under way—and the nature of 
the equipment and supplies he ecar- 
ries in the boat. 

In boarding a boat from a float or 
pier, step aboard as close as possible 
to the center, keeping your weight 
low and using your hands on the 
gunnel (the sides) for balance. 
When getting aboard from a high 
pier do so by stepping down on the 
low. deck if there is one. Do not 
jump into a boat. Sneakers or moc- 
assins should be worn in and around 
any small boat. Heels catch and 
trip, and leather soles slip on a wet 
surface. Keep the dock lines tight 
or have someone steady the boat for 
you when you embark. Keep your 
hands free when embarking. Have 
someone hand you the supplies and 
equipment after you are aboard or 
reach back to the pier for them after 
vou are in the boat. 

If you are alone, the motor should 
be laid down on the pier where it 
can be reached easily after you are 
in the boat. Set the motor squarely 
on the transom (stern) and then set 
up the bracket screws as hard as pos- 
sible by hand. To guard against 
losing the motor if it happens to 
work off the transom, pass a line or 
chain through a hole in the stern 
bracket and fasten it to the boat. 

When starting the motor, it is not 
necessary to jerk the starting cord 
or pull it as if you are in a ‘“‘tug of 
war.’’ Take a position on the stern 
seat, with eyes forward and one 
hand on the throttle. Head the boat 
toward the open water. A quick 
steady pull is the most effective. 
Never stand up when attempting to 
start the motor. 

Every boat needs an anchor as 
well as a pair of oars. The type of 
anchor used depends on the size of 
the boat and what sort of bottom 


(Continued on page 64) 
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The best from the Greene Central School intramural archery club of 100 mem- 
bers, these high school girls are state and national junior archery champions. 


LURA R. WILSON 


Greene, New York 


I shot an arrow into the air. 
It fell to earth, I know not where. 
I lose more darned arrows that way! 


This quotation is especially true of 
a beginning archery class, yet it need 
not be. A well-planned, well-exe- 
cuted introduction to the sport of 
archery can practically eliminate 
both the loss of arrows, a deterrent 
to many budget-minded teachers, 
and the dangers inherent in using a 
lethal weapon like the bow. 

Archery has a fascination for all 
ages. High school and college classes 
of beginners will progress with 
about equal speed, although the col- 
lege students should move to longer 
distances sooner than high school 
students. Since high school classes 
are usually large, it is advisable to 
devise some system by which the 
first three shooting lessons can be 
taugh with groups no larger than 15 


Mrs. Wilson is director of physi- 
cal education for girls at the Greene 
Central School. She edited the 
DGWS Archery Guide for 1956-58. 
The lessons presented here are an 
adaptation of those taught in the in- 
structors course at Teela-Wooket 
Archery Camp by Myrtle K. Miller. 
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students. By doing this, attention 
can be given to individuals. 

Decide whether to teach point of 
aim or sight method of aiming be- 
fore introducing the unit in archery. 
The point of aim method has certain 
advantages for beginners with light 
school tackle. Chief advantage is 
that the archer is looking at the tip 
of the arrow and hence is less likely 
to overdraw. It also helps him to 
see that the tip of the arrow is held 
at full draw during the aiming step. 
With the new recurved bows, which 
are very sensitive, the sight method 
tends to be,more accurate. 

A point of aim may be made of 
any colored piece of wood with a 
spike driven through it to push into 
the ground. A simple sight may be 
fitted to the back of a bow by put- 
ting a piece of adhesive tape above 
the handle and inserting a large- 
headed pin. 

The lessons presented here are de- 
signed to use the point of aim meth- 
od. 


Prepare Equipment For 
Class Archery 

Two or three hours of work on the 
equipment before the initial class 
will pay huge dividends in enthusi- 
asm for the sport. With this ad- 
vance preparation, no time will. be. 
wasted in an already too short class 


period. Here is a check list of things 
to do before the class begins. 

1. Set up targets and stake them 
to the ground with a rope. (One tar- 
get blown over can cost four sets of 
arrows. ) 

2. Lime the shooting lines on the 
range. 

3. See that bows all have some 
identifying mark on the upper limb. 
(Paint the school bow numbers 
here. ) 

4. Make certain all bowstrings 
are in good repair. Check fistmele 
(distance between bow and string 
when braced, approximately 6 inches 
on a straight bow) for correct meas- 
ure. Mark a nocking point on each 
string (use electrician’s tape). 

5. Arrange arrows in sets of six 
according to length and crest. Make 
up sets the same length of varying 
crests by numbering them alike. 

6. Get ready for use the arm 
guards, finger tabs, toe markers, 
points of aim, or sights. 

7. Have bow racks or ground 
quivers available. 


LESSON I—LECTURE DEMONSTRATION 

This should be presented to the 
entire class preferably indoors. 

1. Show the equipment to be used 
and name the component parts, to 
familiarize students with archery 
terminology. 

2. Actually demonstrate and an- 
alyze the seven steps of shooting— 
Stand, Nock, Draw, Anchor, Aim, 
Release, Follow-through. 

3. Measure each girl for proper 
arrow length. Do this by helping her 
draw a very light bow correctly, 
using a long arrow which is marked 
each inch beyond the 23 inch point. 
Read her length by seeing which 
mark is on the bow. Correct arrow 
length is important to accuracy in 
shooting. Be sure each girl knows 
her own arrow length so that she 
will get the correct arrows for the 
next class. 


LESSON II—FIRST CLASS IN SHOOTING 

Class should ideally be divided in- 
to groups. of no more’ thaw 15 for 
the - first’ several shooting - lessons. 
Teach safety in every lesson. 
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Have points and toe markers set 
and aligned and bows strung before 
class. Set targets at 15 or 20 yards 
(the former for high school stu- 
dents). 

Each student should then follow 
these procedures : 

1. Without tackle go through the 
following mimetics: 


a. Take proper stance straddling 
shooting line. 

b. Place left arm in full draw posi- 
tion. Note the elbow position. 

ce. With right hand, pretend to draw 
the bow string back. Make action 
come from upper arm and back, with 
the first three fingers acting as hooks 
on imaginary strings. 

d. Stress anchor position. Feel fore- 
finger placed firmly under the jaw 
with the right elbow well back. 

e. Aim top of bow hand at the point 
of aim. 

f. Consciously bring shoulder blades 
toward each other forcing the right 
hand to come back along the side of 
the neck. 

g. Hold for three counts for a follow 
through. 


2. Take the bow in the left hand 
and place hand and arm in the cor- 
rect full draw position. Go through 
the mimetics of drawing the string, 
anchoring, aiming, and releasing 
with the right hand. Do not actually 
draw the string! 

3. Replace the bow; take one ar- 
row. Go through right hand and 
arm mimetics with the arrow and no 
bow. When anchored, add aiming 
step by having point of aim look as 
though it were resting directly on 
top of the point of the arrow. 

4. Take both bow and arrow. 


a. Practice nocking and check posi- 
tion of fingers on string. 

b. Practice beginning of the draw 
emphasizing the action of the back to 
draw arrow. Be sure fingers and hands 
are relaxed or the arrows will fall off 
the hand. 

ce. Draw and anchor, then let down. 
d. Draw, anchor, and aim. Repeat 
several times. 


When the group is ready to re- 
lease arrow, the instructor should 
supervise each individual. This is 
most important. Otherwise, some- 
one will have a bruised elbow and 
an immediate dislike of archery. If 
the pupil does well, let her continue 
shooting the rest of her set of ar- 
rows. Go down the line helping each 
girl. 

Retrieve arrows, demonstrating 
how to draw arrows from the ground 
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without injuring them. Pick up all 
arrows and place them behind the 
target to be picked up later. Sta- 
tion class around target and dem- 
onstrate the correct way to draw ar- 
rows from the target. Explain the 
point values of the target colors. ' 
LESSON III—SECOND LESSON IN 
SHOOTING 

1. Again have points, etc., ready 
with bows strung. Set targets at 20 
yards. 

2. Review quickly the mimetics 
without tackle, emphasize how left 
elbow rotates down and back. 

3. Students draw, anchor, aim, 
and let down on command. While 
they are doing this, move up and 
down the line watching for those 
who need help. Be particularly con- 
scious of hunched left shoulder and 
elbow positions as these are the two 
factors that cause injured elbows 
and kill archery enthusiasm. Few 
bruises hurt more than one caused 
by a bow string. 

4. Each student should shoot an 
end (6 arrows), aiming at the point 
of aim. Have archers step back at 
least 2 yds. from the shooting line 
when they have released their six 
arrows. Coach those who need help. 

5. Arrows should be retrieved at 
a whistle signal. Make certain all 
archers understand this. 

6. After the second end explain 
adjustment of point of aim for ac- 
curacy including alignment of point 
with gold. If points need to be 
changed, have the adjustment made 
during the retrieving. 

Continue shooting and coaching 
as time permits, stressing safety. 
LESSON IV—BOW BRACING AND UN- 


BRACING, SETTING POINTS OF AIM, 
AND SHOOTING 


1. Teach proper method of brae- 
ing and unbracing of bows to whole 
class. 

2. Set and align points of aim. 
A good rule of thumb is that at 20 
yards with school equipment most 
points will be about two-thirds of 
the distance from the archer to the 
target. 

3. Practice shooting with coach- 
ing. 

LESSON V—SCORING AND RANGE 
STICKS 

1. Review and recheck any of 

previous steps that need emphasis. 


2. Using scorecards at each tar- 
get, teach proper scoring.’ 
3. Mark range stick for 20 yards. 


LESSON VI—USING RANGE STICKS 

1. Using range stick, set points 
for 20 yards. Try it. Is it accurate? 

2. Move to 30 yards and find 
where point of aim should be set. It 
will probably move closer to the tar- 
get. 

3. If point is nearly correct, mark 
range stick for 30 yards. 


How to Keep Enthusiasm High 


Some of the things that should be 
taught in succeeding lessons are 
listed below. They are not necessar- 
ily in the correct order. The im- 
portant thing is to help the class 
progress without giving too much at 
one time. Make them feel success- 
ful! The first gold is as important 
to a beginner as the first perfect end 
to an advanced archer. Make an 
event of it. 

1. Shoot and score two different 
distances, the longer one first al- 
ways. 

2. Continue coaching during all 
class periods. Check form carefully 
at all times. Scores will drop when 
form is forgotten. 

3. Introduce novelty events. Clout 
shooting is fun, as are many other 
special things. Dream them up! 

4. Run a real tournament (see 
recent DGWS Guides for informa- 
tion) with prizes, such as miniature 
target faces, ribbons, and colored 
tassels (can be made by the class). 

5. Introduce use of bow sight. 

An archery program enthusiastic- 
ally presented will give your school 
a new sport with much carry-over 
value. It will also contribute to the 
safety of the thousands of bow- 
hunters now roaming the woods, for 
the principles behind target and 
field archery are the same. ‘‘A 
nocked arrow is like a loaded gun’’; 
treat such an arrow with knowledge, 
skill, and respect. 

GOOD SHOOTING! * 


Refer to ‘‘Archery Score Sheets and 
Their Use,’’ in the DGWS Archery-Riding 
Guide, June 1956-June 1958, edited by 
Lura R. Wilson and Beatrice T. Campbell. 
The latest edition of the Archery-Riding 
Gwide is dated June 1958-1960. Both are 
available at 75¢ each from AAHPER, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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HE HERO WORSHIP accorded 

coaches and athletes by millions 
of youth and adults is an established 
part of our society. While some peo- 
ple deery this as a sign of the immi- 
nent collapse of our culture, others 
believe that this accolade of athletes 
is inherently neither good nor evil 
but a medium out of which either 
may come. 

The coach and the athlete may 
give one of at least three responses 
to the acclaim received, in whatever 
measure, from his community. He 
may ignore it; he may use it for per- 
sonal aggrandizement ; he may grasp 
it as an opportunity to be a positive 
influence in his community. 

Praise can never be ignored com- 
pletely, but it can be disregarded 
so that it does not cause one to think 
too highly of one’s self. A balanced 
acceptance of acclaim is a virtue that 
must be developed by the coach and 
the athlete. To use hero worship as 
a means of personal aggrandizement, 
for material or egotistical reasons, is 
to engage in the fallacy that the es- 
sence of success is in wealth and 
power. The attention that comes to 
the athlete and coach should be used 
wisely for the welfare of his family 
and of his community; this, too, is 
a virtue to be developed. 

To attempt to use hero worship 
as an opportunity to be a positive in- 
fluence in the community is the only 
adequate response. This answer not 
only includes the balanced aecep- 
tance of acclaim and the wise use of 
material and personal opportunities 
but also takes seriously the respon- 
sibility of the athlete or coach to the 
society which honors him, 
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HERO 


GARY DEMAREST 


Program Director 
Fellowship of Christian Athletes, Inc. 


To the man for whom the spiritual 
and moral dimensions of life are 
central, the nature of this responsi- 
bility is critically important. Moti- 
vated by this concern, a large num- 
ber of athletes and coaches have 
teamed together in a movement 
called the Fellowship of Christian 
Athletes. 

The idea for this program was 
initiated by a basketball coach at 
Eastern Oklahoma A & M in Wil- 
burton, Oklahoma. Don MecClanen 
had reflected upon the responsibility 
of athletics in American life and 
upon the potential influence of out- 
standing athletic figures on the 
youth of America. A committed 
Christian churchman, he was pri- 
marily concerned with the spiritual 
and moral leadership that Christian 
athletes and coaches could provide, 
on a nonsectarian basis. 

McClanen shared his concern with 
Branch Rickey and Louis H. Evans. 
Rickey, called by many the father of 
modern baseball, and Evans, an in- 
ternationally-known clergyman, were 
able to add perspective from sports 
and the church. As a result of initial 
explorations in 1954, a number of 
professional athletes were queried 
about their interest in expressing 
these spiritual and moral concerns, 
and the response was encouraging. 

Some of the men who began active 
participation, which still continues, 
were Carl Erskine, then of the 
Dodgers ; George Kell, of the Tigers; 
Alvin Dark, of the Giants; Otto 


WORSHIP 
HARNESSED 


The Story of the Fellowship of Christian Athletes 


Graham, then quarterback for the 
Cleveland Browns, Dan Towler, full- 
back for the Los Angeles Rams; 
Doak Walker, halfwack for the De- 
troit Lions; C. L. ‘‘Biggie’’ Munn, 
Michigan State University athletic 
director; Dean Cromwell, retired 
track coach, University of Southern 
California, and Frank Broyles, then 
coaching at Georgia Tech. 

In the six years since the FCA 
began its programs, scores of other 
outstanding leaders in the athletic 
world have participated in various 
phases of the movement. A full-time 
staff of five now directs the national 
activities from the headquarters 
office in the Professional Building 
in Kansas City, Missouri. 


Athletes Speak to Schools, Clubs 


One of the four principal phases 
of FCA activity is called the city- 
wide program. This consists of a 
two- or three-day visit by a team of 
current and former athletes and 
coaches, lay and clergy, at the invi- 
tation of school, church, and civic 
leaders. These men speak at clubs 
and churches and to assemblies in 
senior and junior high schools. 

In their presentations, the FCA 
team members share some of their 
athletic experiences and encourage 
their listeners to a moral and spirit- 
ual commitment in their lives eul- 
minating in more active participa- 
tion in the church of their choice. 
Protestants and Catholics share in 
the leadership of these programs 
whenever possible, and no confes- 
sional distinctions are made. 

Five of these efforts are conducted 
each year. Cities visited include 
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Dallas, Nashville, Indianapolis, Den- 
ver, Jacksonville, Tulsa, and Okla- 
homa City. Programs have also been 
conducted in smaller communities 
such as Tyler, Texas, Odessa, Mis- 
sourl, and Columbus, Indiana. Re- 
quests for these city-wide programs 
from scores of communities are on 
file, and pians are made one and two 
years in advance. 


Conferences on 
Spiritual-Athletic Theme 

A second major phase of the pro- 
gram activity centers around the 
summer conferences. For the past 
four years, a conference has been 
held at Estes Park, Colorado, dur- 
ing the third week of August. From 
an initial figure of 230 in 1956, at- 
tendance mounted to 625 at the 1959 
conclave, with more than 150 turned 
away. To accommodate the increas- 
ing demand, two gatherings are 
scheduled for 1960. One will be held 
at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, August 
7-12; the second wi'l be at Estes 
Park, August 14-19. Comparable 
staffs will guide the two meetings. 

The conferences are geared to 
‘‘perspiration inspiration,’’ 
with spiritual and athletic themes 
sharing the spotlight. <A staff of 
more than 25 coaches, athletes, edu- 
cators, and clergymen directs the 
program, which includes a clinic 
section for coaches. The eligibility 
of high school athletes is carefully 
guarded in communication with the 
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national and many state federations 
of high school athleties. 

Leaders in the most recent confer- 
ences have ineluded coaches Paul 
Dietzel, Bud Wilkinson, Pete Elliott, 
Tad Wieman, Ben Martin, Frank 
Broyles, Frank McGuire, Dick Harp, 
and Tex Winter; basketball’s Bob 
Pettit ; football’s Doak Walker, Otto 
Graham, Clendon Thomas, Bill 
Glass, Bill Krisher, Warren Rabb, 
Don Meredith, and John Hadl; 
baseball’s Bob Feller, George Kell, 
and Allie Reynolds. 


Films about Athletes 


A third principal phase of the 
Fellowship’s work has been the pro- 
duction of two program-length films. 
The first, More than Champions, re- 
leased in 1956, featured Doak Wal- 
ker, Carl Erskine, Branch Rickey, 
Bob Richards, and Louis M. Evans. 
The second, Play Baill, was filmed in 
1957 with baseball men George Kell, 
Alvin Dark, PeeWee Reese, Vernon 
Law, Del Crandall, Robin Roberts, 
and Carl Erskine. Both films are 
available for rental from World- 
Wide Pictures, a national distribu- 
tion agency. 


A Monthly Journal for Discussion 


The fourth major avenue of the 
FCA program is its monthly publi- 
cation, The Christian Athlete, and 
other literature made available from 
time to time. The monthly journal 
contains news and features of the 


Basketball 
techniques 
and moral 
convictions 
both are 
discussed by 
Bob Pettit, 
St. Louts 
Hawks scor- 
ing ace and a 
firm sup- 
porter of 
the FCA 
program of 
activities. 


Coach of the year Paul Dietzel 
(LSU) shares football wisdom at 
an annual FCA conference, geared 
to ‘‘perspiration and inspiration.’’ 


national work and gives guidance to 
groups that meet regularly for dis- 
cussion and study spiritual 
themes. 

The local coach or educator who 
shares the motivating concerns of 
the Fellowship of Christian Athletes 
can benefit from the program in 
many ways. The coach and the edu- 
eator are in strategic positions to be 
initiators of city-wide programs. 
Participation in one of the summer 
conferences can be an educational 
and inspirational experience for a 
coach and his athletes. The films 
and publications can be put to 
wholesome use in local groups. 

The application of greatest value 
can and should be directly related 
to the vocational excellence of the 
coach himself. It is the belief of the 
FCA that a coach can better fulfill 
the moral and ethical demands of 
his calling by keeping the influence 
and example of this national group 
of concerned and committed athletes 
before his players. 

The coach and the athlete live in 
a world surrounded by publicity and 
acclaim. If the FCA can give some 
assistance that will enable them to 
provide positive leadership in their 
communities, its existence is justi- 
fied. 

Sports Illustrated captioned the 
FCA work, ‘‘Hero Worship Har- 
nessed.’’ In the final analysis, this 
title expresses the goal of the Fel- 
lowship of Christian Athletes. * 
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OLF has become one of our 
G nation’s leading participant 
sports, providing enjoyment for mil- 
lions of players of both sexes and 
all ages. Golf instruction should be 
included in the physical education 
curriculum of every high school and 
college, yet there are very few 
schools possessing or having immedi- 
ate access to a golf course. 

The major problems in the golf in- 
struction program at most schools 
and colleges are to find adequate and 
suitable outdoor space which permits 
actual execution of the various golf 
shots and to provide an environment 
which as nearly as possible simulates 
playing conditions of the golf course. 


Facilities for Golf Instruction 


The athletic field is usually the 
only available outdoor area for in- 
struction in golf, and there is no 
reason why it cannot offer a con- 
venient and suitable location for 
classes, providing certain basie pre- 
cautions are taken. 

1. Dimensions of the field. A level 
and unobstructed area of at least 
250 yards in length and 100 yards 
in width is ideal. If this amount of 
space is possible, all the golf shots, 
including the drive, can be hit using 
regulation golf balls (tough-covered 
driving range balls are recommend- 
ed). Where less space is available, 
modifications have to be made. The 
amount of space available deter- 
mines what shots can be hit using 
regulation golf balls and what shots 
have to be covered with the use of 
light plastie or ‘‘fuzz’’ balls which 
travel only a short distance when 
hit. For example, if an area of ap- 
proximately 150 yards is available, 


The use of coco mats will prevent 
damage to the field and eliminates 
some of the objections of the admin- 
istration to the use of athletic fields. 


Hypothetical 
Round Golf 


WAYNE H. CRAWFORD 


University of California at Riverside 


_ golf balls can be used for the various 


shots up to and including the #5 
iron approach shot. For the longer 
iron and wood shots, the lighter balls 
or a canvas or net cage can be used. 

2. Condition of the turf. Many 
athletic fields are not suitable for 
golf instruction from the standpoint 
of providing a suitable surface. A 
hard skinned field does not enable 
the student to learn how to take turf 
on the iron shots, and the practice of 
hitting the ball with a faulty stroke 
is developed. Where a skinned field 
exists, use of the common heavy- 
brush coco doormat provides an ex- 
cellent artificial turf. These mats 
ean be purchased for approximately 
$20.00 a dozen and, under normal 
use, will last at least two years. 

3. Preventing damage to the field. 
Many administrators and athletic 
coaches are inclined to frown upon 
the practice of permitting hordes of 
‘*prospective Ben Hogans’’ to de- 
seend upon a well-manicured ath- 
letic field ‘‘with blood in their eyes 
and an 8-iron in their hands.’’ It is 
easy to understand administrative 
objections when one observes the de- 
struction after a semester during 
which classes of well-meaning but 
slightly inept golfers have finished 
chopping holes in the turf. When 
golf classes are conducted on athletic 
fields or campus lawns, the hitting 
area should be changed constantly to 


Dr. Crawford is associate profes- 
sor of physical education and direc- 
tor of intramural sports. He teaches 
both golf and tennis classes and has 
written a book on facilities for col- 
lege physical education, to be pub- 
lished this summer. 


prevent one section of the field from 
being damaged. The use of coco mats 
will entirely prevent turf being tak- 
en with an iron shot; its use is ree- 
ommended in all situations where 
concern is shown with regard to golf 
classes disfiguring a field. 

4. Safety precautions. Golf balls 
should always be hit away from such 
areas as buildings, parking lots, 
roads, and groups of people. It 
should be remembered that one of 
the most common errors of the be- 
ginning golfer is the slice (a ball 
hit by a right-handed golfer which 
curves to the right of its intended 
flight), and care should be exercised 
in planning the direction in which 
balls are hit to prevent an errant 
shot causing damage. It is suggested 
that, where possible, there be consid- 
erable free area to the right of the 
intended target. Placing the flag or 
marker at a location to the left of 
the field’s center line is one way to 
overcome the problem. 

Golf practice should never be per- 
mitted unless an instructor is pres- 
ent. Students should always be at 
least five yards apart when swinging 
clubs and should hit balls only from 
designated areas. No person should 
go forward of the line until all class 
members -have finished hitting and 
the instructor gives the word to pick 
up balls. 


Providing an Interesting 
Environment 


The athletic field will not provide 
a suitable and interesting environ- 
ment for golf instruction unless it 
can be modified to simulate the ac- 
tual golf course. Several suggestions 
are offered as a means of stimulating 
student interest. 

1. Distance markers can be placed 
the length of the athletic field; 
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HOW YOU CAN TRANSFORM YOUR ATHLETIC FIELD 

INTO A GOLF COURSE FOR CLASS INSTRUCTION. 

A PRACTICAL DISCUSSION OF THE BASIC REQUIREMENTS 
FOR PROVIDING A CONVENIENT AND SUITABLE LOCATION 
FOR GOLF CLASSES. SUGGESTIONS FOR AROUSING 
STUDENT INTEREST AND ENTHUSIASM FOR GOOD GOLF. 


spaced 25 yards apart and running 
from 25 yards to 250 yards from the 
hitting area. White chalk lines can 
be run around each marker, present- 
ing a ‘‘green’’ approximately 10 
yards in diameter which serves as 
the target for the various golf shots. 
Students demonstrate far more en- 
thusiasm and develop greater aceu- 
racy when hitting to a specifie tar- 
get. 

2. An out-of-the-way corner of 
the athletic field may be prepared as 
a putting green by cutting the grass 
short and placing putting cups and 
short metal cup flags at spaced in- 
tervals. Ideally, the putting area 
should be reseeded with bent grass. 
Putting cups and markers can be 
purchased from golf supply com- 
panies for approximately $5.00 per 
cup and metal marker. It is reecom- 
mended that the putting green be 
roped off or isolated by means of a 
suitable fence to prevent damage 
from bicyeles or cleats. 

3. The broadjump pit used for 
track can be borrowed for golf in- 
struction during that phase of the 
teaching program when sand shots 
are taught. Ideally, a separate sand 
trap should be prepared adjacent to 
the putting green. 


A putting green can be prepared in an out-of-the-way 
corner of the athletic field. Ideally, it should be reseeded, 


Student enthusiasm can _ be 
achieved, after the various golf shots 
have been taught, by playing a ‘‘hy- 
pothetical golf round’’ on the ath- 
letic field as follows: 

1. Distance markers are placed at 
25 yard intervals from the hitting 
area, running from 25 yards to 250 
yards. A chalked cirele surrounds 
each marker. 

2. Each class member has a mim- 
eographed nine-hole score card, 
showing the distance and par. for 
each hole. Figures from the score 
card of a local course can be copied 
for this purpose. 

3. The first shot on each hypo- 
thetical hole is made according to the 
distance of the hole. For example: 
A 250-yard hole necessitates the stu- 
dent using a #1 or #2 wood, while 
a #4 or #5 iron would be selected 
for a hole approximately 150 yards 
long (this depends, of course, upon 
how far various students hit the ball 
with the different clubs). 

4. After the first shot (tee shot) 
the student determines how far his 
shot traveled and what club should 
be selected for his second shot. For 
example: If the hole is 250 vards 
long, and his tee shot traveled up 
the fairway 175 yards, he selects the 


but keeping the grass cut short may be sufficient. Put- arate facilities 


ting cups and metal flags are placed at spaced intervals 


Specific targets like circles above 
develop greater accuracy than hit- 


ting merely for long distances. 


appropriate iron and hit for the 75- 
yard marker and green. 

5. If the second shot ianded with- 
in the chalked cirele surrounding 
the correct distance marker, the siu- 
dent considers he is on the ‘ 
and adds 2 strokes (putts) to his 
score for a par 4 on the hole, which 
he marks on his score card. If the 
second shot missed the green by ap- 
proximately 50 feet he selects the 
appropriate iron and chips or pitches 
the third shot to the marker located 
approximately 25 yards in front of 
the hittting area. He would then 
figure 3 strokes to reach the green 


‘ 
rr’ 
green 


and 2 putts for a score of 5. 

6. At the completion of the nine 
holes, each student adds his total 
seore for the round. 

Playing a hypothetical round, 
such as deserthed, is excellent prac- 
tice prior to actually going to a golf 
course. It provides a feeling of play- 
ing the various shots as they would 
be encountered during a round of 
golf and also promotes considerable 
competition in the class. Students 
are anxious to better their scores 
each succeeding round and enjoy the 
element of competing with fellow 
class members. * 


(below left). The putting green should be roped or 
fenced off to prevent damage from cleats, etc. If sep- 


unavailable, the broadjump pit 


can be converted into a sand trap, as shown at right. 


RESUSCITATION—also 
referred to as mouth-to-mouth 
or mouth-to-nose resuscitation—-has 
been the object of intensive research 
for the last decade. A number of 
teams of researchers working either 
independently or under grants from 
the U. S. Army and the American 
Red Cross have made giant strides 
toward unfolding the baffling mys- 
tery of the closed throat. When 


more is learned about why the throat 
closes and what will make it open, 


further refinements of resuscitation 
techniques will be forthcoming. 

The earliest attempts to study the 
throat of a living, nonbreathing hu- 
man were made only about 10 years 
ago. While these early studies are 
significant, it should be noted that 
all of the subjects were intubated, 
that is, a tube had been inserted 
through the larynx which kept the 
vocal cords apart and guaranteed an 
air flow directly into the lungs. 
Later studies omitted all forms of 
intubation, which is a hospital and 
not a first aid procedure, and the 
volunteers who were used in the re- 
search work were fed anesthetic 
agents with or without added re- 
laxants. The difference in the tech- 
niques of anesthesia employed pro- 
duced widely varied results. In all 
cases, excessive respiration of volun- 
teers participating in the experi- 
ments was inducel so that blood 
oxygen saturation was very high and 
carbon dioxide tension was very 
low. This physiological condition, 
known medically as hyperventila- 
tion, in itself is a form of anesthesia 
and can be easily accomplished man- 
ually or mechanically. 

Those who plan to teach the oral 
methods of resuscitation should un- 
derstand that the basic requirement 
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for successful artificial resuscitation 
is the ability to obtain and maintain 
an open airway throughout the re- 
suscitation procedure. If a single 
rescuer performs resuscitation, it is 
important that he control the vie- 
tim’s head so that it is tilted sharply 
backward with the chin pointing al- 
most directly upward. Unless some- 
thing blocks the throat, this position 
of the head and chin will normally 
provide an open airway. If two or 
more people are present at the scene, 
one should maintain the head in the 
proper position while another res- 
cuer alternately increases and de- 
creases the size of the chest by com- 
pressing and then expanding it. 

The instructor should understand 
that the way oral methods of resus- 
citation are taught is completely dif- 
ferent from the techniques for man- 
ual or mechanical methods, since the 
oral methods contain certain ‘‘built- 
in’’ processes the others do not nee- 
essarily have. For example, the res- 
cuer can sense the immediate reac- 
tion to his blowing efforts and knows 
whether the victim is being venti- 
lated (air flowing into and out of 
the lungs) or whether his (the res- 
cuer’s) blowing efforts require 
greater energy. He is also immedi- 
ately aware if the throat of the vic- 
tim is closed. 

The rise and fall of the chest are 
good signs to watch for. These mo- 
tions of the chest can easily be noted, 
if the victim happens to be a male 
swimmer clad in trunks, but they 
are not quite so evident, however, 
when the victim is fully clothed. 
Therefore, in resuscitation reliance 
should be placed on the inward and 
outward flow of air rather than on 
a differential in thoracic chest ex- 
pansion. 


In teaching the oral methods, 
there is little reason for practicing 
the blowing effort. Besides the pos- 
sibility of transmitting upper re- 
spiratory infections (colds, influ- 
enza, ete.), certain other diseases 
may be passed easily from one per- 
son to the other, although a surgical 
mask or a cloth over the mouth and 
nose of the victim during the prac- 
tice period may minimize this pos- 
sibility. A teacher should also take 
into consideration the fact that auto- 
matic resistance will be set up by the 
person playing the part of the vie- 
tim; this will have the same effect 
as blockage of the airway. The only 
time resistance is not encountered is 
when the passage through the nasal 
cavities nasopharynx is used, 

Blocking of the air passage by 
particles of food other than evaen- 
ated stomach contents and aspira- 
tion of stomach contents into the 
lungs are probably the greatest dan- 
gers encountered in artificial respi- 
ration by the oral methods. If the 
presence of food particles is sus- 
pected as the cause of blockage, a 
victim small enough and young 
enough can be upended and struck 
sharply between the shoulder blades. 
Any victim too large for upending 
should be rolled on his side immedi- 
ately and struck sharply between 
the shoulder blades. With both 
small and large victims, these ac- 
tions stand a good chance of dis- 
lodging materials that are not lodged 
in the laryngeal area. 

Continued research in the field of 
artificial respiration and others re- 
lated to it will result in modifica- 
tions and adaptations of previously 
recommended techniques. Teachers 
should therefore keep abreast of de- 
velopments in methods of oral re- 
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Steps in Performing Oral Resuscitation 
First, wipe out any mucous or foreign 
matter in the mouth with your finger. 
Tilt victim’s head back, by lifting nape 
of neck with one hand and pressing 
backward on top of head with the other 
(Figure 1). Pull or push jaw into a 
jutting-out position. If mouth is open, 
the thumb may be inserted and the jaw 
lifted (Figure 2). Or, place fingers 
near earlobes at angle of jaw and lift 
jaw into extended position (Figure 3). 
Open your mouth wide and, after in- 
haling, place it tightly over victim’s 
mouth and pinch his nose to exclude 
air leakage (Figure 4). Or, if you use 
technique of lifting jaw at its base, the 
victim’s nose must be closed by side of 
your cheek (Figure 5). You may close 
victim’s mouth and place your mouth 
over the nose (not illustrated). Blow 
into victim’s nose or mouth; the first 
blowing efforts determine whether or 
not obstruction exists. Remove your 
mouth, turn your head to side, and listen 
for the return rush of air that indicates 
air exchange. Repeat the blowing effort. 
For adults, blow vigorously at the rate 
of about 12 breaths per minute, For a 
child, take relatively shallow breaths 
appropriate for the child’s size, at the 
rate of about 20 per minute. If you are 
not getting air exchange, recheck head 
and jaw position. If airway is still 
blocked, turn victim on his side and hit 
him sharply between shoulder blades 
with heel of your hand. A child can be’ 
upended by holding at the waist, as 
shown. If an infant, victim should be 
upended by holding his ankles. 


suscitation. The over-all, continuing 
objective to be stressed is that an 
open airway must be obtained and 
maintained so that air may pass 
freely in and out of a person who 
has stopped breathing. 

The usefulness of additional res- 
cuers and the value of oxygen-feed- 
ing devices should not be overlooked. 
“*Near-drowning’’ cases seem to re- 
spond quickly, while those who have 
come in contact with electric cur- 
rent. especially low voltage, high 
amperage (household) current; 
those who have taken overdoses of 
drugs, especially those in the bar- 
biturate family ; and those who have 
been exposed for some time to the 
fumes of carbon monoxide will re- 
spond more slowly. In the slow-to- 
respond cases, the respiratory sys- 
tem is either paralyzed or depressed, 
or oxygen has been displaced. When 
victims of respiratory disease or 
breathing mishaps fail to respond, 
a condition called hypoxia (low 
blood oxygen saturation) and hyper- 
eapnia (high earbon dioxide ten- 
sion) exists. The purpose of arti- 
ficial respiration is to restore the 
(Continued on page 44) 
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TEACHER APPRAISAL SCALE 


Evaluation of the physical education instructor is a valuable tool in the educational improvement process 


dures employed, unfair manipula- 
tion of results, and lack of general 
understanding. These diagnostic 
methods are still vigorously chal- 


RICHARD K. MEANS 


University of California 
Los Angeles 


HEN WAS the last time 
you, as a physical education 


instructor, took a close, objective 
look at yourself, your teacher-stu- 


dent relations, and your personal 
contribution to physical education 
experiences? When was the last 
time your students were provided 
an opportunity to conduct such an 
evaluation? This is an important 
phase of your program which should 
not be neglected, even under the 
pressures of modern-day teaching. 


Physical Education Instructor Evaluation 


Opinions about the values of 
teacher appraisal as a part of the 
educational improvement process 
have fluctuated drastically through 
the years. A period of rapid devel- 
opment and extensive utilization of 
supervisory rating of teachers fol- 
lowed by an abrupt decline, due 
partially to the overbearing proce- 


lenged by certain educators today. 
Most school personnel, however, gen- 
erally recognize the potential con- 
tribution of teacher evaluation to- 
ward improvement of learning ex- 
periences and teaching activities. 
Systematic evaluation, properly 
conceived and utilized, can become 
an extremely valuable tool for 


CONCERN FOR STUDENTS: for 


health and safety, for student progress, 
In an effort to improve the quality of physical education in- regard for individual differences. 
struction, you are asked to complete the following question- DEPENDABILITY: trustful, reliable, 
naire. Listed below are certain qualities considered important prompt, accurate, respectful of confi- 
to good teaching. Read each item carefully. Circle the appro- dences. 
priate number on the scale at the right of each item. The ex- 5. MATURITY: emotionally stable, ac- 
treme right end of the scale (5) represents outstanding charae- cepts commendation and suggestions 
teristics, the extreme left side (1) inadequate instruction. gracefully, handles emergencies well. 
Judge the instruetor and his instruction by other physical DEMOCRATIC: sociable, encouraging, 
education courses you have completed. Comments on low or accepts group decisions, sympathetie but 
high ratings will be appreciated. firm, fair. “ 


PLANNING AND EXPERIENCES: 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


APPEARANCE: clean, well-groomed, 
fashionable, well-dressed, no noticeable 
peculiarities or annoying mannerisms. 
PHYSICAL CONDITION: | generally 
fit and healthy; good carriage, build, and 
posture. 

SPEAKING ABILITY: clear, well- 
modulated voice, poise, good pronuncia- 
tion and command of words. 
TEMPERAMENT: even disposition and 
nature, attentive, self-controlled, good 
sense of humor. 

SELF-ASSURANCE: secure, self-re- 
spected, confident without conceit, as- 
sured in expression and action. 
CHARACTER: honest, fair, high values 
and ideals, ethical behavior, sound phi- 
losophy, and integrity. 

JUDGMENT: common sense, thinking 
ability, ability to make sound decisions 
and deductions, solves problems _intelli- 
gently. 


Comments: 


TEACHER-STUDENT RELATIONS 


ATTITUDE TOWARD STUDENTS: 
understanding, enthusiastic, considerate, 
interested in problems. 
RESPECT FOR STUDENTS: sympa- 
thetic regard for student views, ecompli- 
mentary when feasible. 


systematic, long-range planning, coopera- 
tive opportunities, leadership experiences, 
experimentation. 


Comments: 


CLASS CONSIDERATIONS 


COURSE ORGANIZATION: well con- 
structed, logical progression of learning 
experiences, correlation with total pro- 
gram, carry-over value. 

METHODS OF TEACHING: variety 
of techniques, up-to-date, balance, in- 
formality, flexibility. 

KNOWLEDGE OF SUBJECT: compe- 
tent, thorough, aware of new develop- 
ments in field, scientifically accurate. 
EVALUATION AND GRADING: clear 
and continuous evaluation method of skill 
and knowledge, variety of appraisal 
techniques, understanding by group. 
OBJECTIVES OF COURSE: coopera- 
tively formulated, clear and understood, 
realistic, achievement possibilities. 
IXPLANATIONS AND DEMON- 
STRATIONS: clear and meaningful, 
timely, well adapted to subject, easily 
interpreted, illustrative, adequate usage 
of equipment and facilities. 

COURSE IMPROVEMENT: willing to 
experiment with new ideas, alert to sug- 
gestions, continuously seeking revision, 
improvement, progress. 


Comments: 
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measurement, development, and im- 
provement of instructional qualities, 
efficiency of instruction, effective- 
ness of instructor, and professional 
growth in physical education. 

The appraisal scale presented here 
is intended to provide a somewhat 
technical evaluation of the physical 
education instructor and his pro- 
gram of activities. The scale is di- 
vided into three principal categories 
—personal characteristics, teacher- 
student relations, and class consid- 
erations. Each of the seven items in- 
cluded under these three headings 
contains descriptive attributes in an 
attempt to provide a qualitative 
analysis. 

The scale is primarily intended 
for completion by students, but it is 
equally effective for self-appraisal 
by the physical education instructor. 
It can also serve as a guide for the 
beginning physical education teach- 
er. Past experience of the author 
has satisfactorily demonstrated the 
values of using the seale for the first 
two purposes noted above. A modi- 
fied form has also proved valuable 
as an appraisal device for prospee- 
tive physical education instructors 
in methods classes. 

It should be cautioned, however, 


75th Anniversary Convention 


Picture highlights of the AAHPER annual meeting 
in Miami Beach, Florida, April 24-28 


Detailed coverage of the 1960 AAHPER 
Convention will appear in the supple- 
ment to the October 1960 Journal. 


Oldest member of the Association 
present was C. Ward Crampton, 
of Miami, who joined in 1896. 


Mabel Lee, chairman of the 75th Anniversary 
Pianning Committee, cut the big birthday cake, 
garbed in her college graduation dress and hat. 


Following the elections 
by the Representative 


that any approach to the rating of 
teachers is unsound if it is not ade- 
quately protected by careful plan- 


Assembly, 1959-60 Pres- 
ident Arthur A. Esslin- 
ger talks with Minnie L. 


ning and administration. The sue- te fare 

> PER president, and Ar- 

cess of any such undertaking is thas S. Daniele. new 


largely dependent upon the direc- 
tion, leadership, and organization 
provided. Rating is only a part of 
a total evaluative process to promote 
professional growth. 


president-elect for the 
Association (at right). 


Willis E. Smith, associate convention 
manager, Helen Smith, chairman of the 
birthday luncheon and pageant commit- 
tee, and AAHPER President Esslinger 
stop for a moment’s planning at the 
publications booth of the AAHPER. 


The results of any ratings must 
be considered in light of other fac- 
tors. Class size, past teaching ex- 


perience and training of the individ- 
ual instructor, current teaching load, 
and facilities and equipment avail- 
able are limitations that serve to in- 
fluence the evaluation. The unique 
personality of each instructor must 
necessarily be respected. Improve- 
ment of instruction through individ- 
ual teacher growth is, in the ulti- 
mate analysis, the purpose of eval- 
uation. * 


Dr. Means is associate professor in 
the Health Education Unit of the 
UCLA Dept. of Physical Education. 
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Sports clinics were features of the sec- 
tion programs. “Cap” Leighton here ex- 
plains newest techniques for tennis 
classes. Participation clinics in golf, 
folk dance, casting, etc. were popular 
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Teachers in Modesto, California, have launched 


a program which offers a variety of recreational 
activities for all school faculty members. 


TEACHERS, 
NEED RECREATION 


INEZ RICE 
Modesto, California, City Schools 


T ALL STARTED with an idea 

for organizing teachers into vari- 
ous activity groups to keep both new 
and older teachers happy and inter- 
ested outside of their classrooms. 
When the president of the Modesto 
Elementary Teachers’ Association 
presented the idea at a meeting, 
many members were interested in 
the project but none felt they had 
either the time to organize such a 
group program or facilities to oper- 
ate it after it was organized. 

The idea was then turned over for 
further consideration to a _ small 
group of teachers who were most 
interested. They reasoned—one of 
the big problems faced by all school 
systems is the loss of teachers and if 
teachers could join with a group of 
fellow workers in activities which 
they enjoyed, it might help keep 
them from leaving. 

A group discussion among six rep- 
resentatives of the Modesto Elemen- 
tary Teachers’ Association and the 
Modesto Teachers’ Association, re- 
sulted in the first plan toward or. 
ganization. It was agreed to ask 
each school principal — elementary, 
junior high, high school, and college 
—to appoint a representative to at- 
tend a general meeting. The author 
was asked to duplicate the ideas ex- 
pressed at the informal meeting and 
draw up a questionnaire for sugges- 
tions for activities. 

The activity part of the program 
was only half of the questionnaire. 
Another part, suggested by the orig- 
inal committee, was titled ‘‘Com- 
munity Service Organization.’’ The 
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intent of this portion was to discov- 
er talents, such as musical or speak- 
ing ability, among the teachers and 
make these available to organizations 
in the community. 

A personal invitation was extend- 
ed to 32 persons whose names had 
been submitted by their schools or 
associations. Twenty-seven showed 
up, willing to work out a rough 
draft. With the president of the 
Modesto Elementary Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation as chairman, the meeting 
came to order. Represented were 14 
of the 18 elementary schools, all 
three junior high schools, both high 
schools, and four representatives 
from the junior college. At the sug- 
gestion of the superintendent, no in- 
vitations had been sent to school ad- 
ministrators. It was his conviction, 
and it proved to be a sound one, that 


Mrs. Rice is director of public in- 
formation and publications for the 
Modesto city schools. 

The program of recreational ac- 
tivities for teachers in the Modesto, 
California, city schools is the suc- 
cessful result of many people’s 
efforts. Particular credit for the 
idea and for carrying out the de- 
tails of putting it into operation 
goes to: 

Florence Martin (1957 president, 

Modesto Elementary Teachers As- 


sociation ) 
Merze O’Bar (1958 president, 
META) 


Clyde Hull (vice-president, MET A) 
Lucretia Parlin (English teacher) 
Leonard Maley (1958 president, 

Modesto Teachers Association) 
Robert Gordon (social science teach- 
er, representing MTA) 


if such a program were instituted, it 
should come directly from the teach- 
ers themselves. That way, none 
would feel that pressure was being 
put upon them from the school ad- 
ministration. 

The draft questionnaire was passed 
around. One by one, members of the 
committee began making suggestions 
for interest groups to be included. 
The list grew longer until it includ- 
ed swimming, golf, dramatics, cards, 
bowling, gardening, making of 
Christmas or other decorations, book 
reviews, creative writing, square 
dancing, chorus, current literature 
reviews, archery, photography, mi- 
crophotography, marine biology, hi 
fi, wood carving, woodcraft, floral 
study, leathereraft, ceramics, paint- 
ing, architecture, landscape archi- 
tecture, public speaking, foreign lan- 
guage study, fishing, hunting, sculp- 
turing, model trains, class proce- 
dures and methods, tennis, skiing, 
football, and a social group for 
younger teachers. 

Since the author was not identified 
with any group and was in charge of 
public information and publications 
for the school system, as well as edi- 
tor of the superintendent’s bulletin, 
she was elected to act as coordinator 
for all parts of the program. She 
also became the liaison between vol- 
unteers and community organiza- 
tions in the community service por- 
tion of the program. For the group 
activity program, she handled the 
files and coordinated the groups— 
no small job, to be sure. 

Each school representative prom- 
ised that all teachers in his school 
would fill out the questionnaire and 
return it, even if not interested in 
either part. There were from 125 to 
150 instructors in each of the high 
schools and their names were divided 
alphabetically. Members of the Mo- 
desto Teachers’ Association were 
made responsible for a list of names, 
and the coordinator prodded the 
representatives and checked them off 
when all of their group had been ac- 
counted for. 

When the questionnaires were all 
turned in, statistical work was next 
—recording the names of each per- 
son and the field in which they were 
interested. Final tabulations showed 
that more than two-thirds of all 
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teachers and administrators had sig- 
nified their interest in one or more 
of the group activities. Only 19 of 
the 720 certificated personnel in the 
school system refused to return the 
questionnaire. 

Lists were made of those inter- 
ested in each specifie activity, and 
these were studied to find the person 
best suited to be chairman. Nearly 
all of those asked accepted willingly. 
With a chairman selected for each 
group, the next problem was to get 
the group into operation. 

It was discovered that among the 
36 activities listed, 12 could be of- 
fered through the adult education 
program. These included wood earv- 
ing, wooderaft, floral study, leather- 
eraft, ceramics, painting, public 
speaking, foreign language study, 
sculpturing, architecture, landscape 
architecture, and the making of 
Christmas and other decorations. 


Diverse Interests Call for Ingenuity 

Channeling those interested in 
certain activities into community or 
school programs already established 
was one effective method of getting 
the program under way. For in- 
stance, the names of those interested 
in marine biology were handed to a 
Modesto Junior College group who 
went on a weeks’ trip to the coastal 
area. A mimeographed list of all 
those who had signified interest in 
hunting and fishing was sent to each 
one so that he would know others in 
the school system who might join in 
a hunting or fishing trip. 

There were no courses offered on 
class procedures and methods, so 
these names were turned over to eur- 
riculum directors on various levels. 
Model trains and microphotography 
drew so few names that they were 
dropped. Chairmen were then found 
for swimming, golf, dramatics, 
ecards, bowling, square dancing, chor. 
us, archery, photography, hi fi, ten- 
nis, skiing, and creative writing. 

The program administration was 
next. The coordinator sent each 
group chairman the names, home ad- 
dresses, phone numbers, and schools 
for those on his list. With this, she 
suggested that he phone and make 
an appointment with her to discuss 
the mailing of notices for a group 
meeting. As each chairman called, 
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an appointment was scheduled. Usu- 
ally a letter was duplicated and sent 
to each group member, outlining pos- 
sible programs, and enclosing a 
check sheet as to which days, eve- 
nings, and hours he could meet. 
These letters were signed by the pro- 
gram chairmen, When all had been 
returned, another meeting was ar- 
ranged with the coordinator. Then 
a letter announcing the time, place, 
date, and other necessary informa- 
tion about the meetings was sent out. 
From then on, with the exception 
of secretarial, help in mailing and 
writing letters, the chairman took 
over. 

Periodicaily the chairman report- 
ed progress, and if his group needed 
prodding, this was done. The big 
problem was to find a time when 
most of the group could attend or 
participate in the activity. This was 
gradually worked out, after many 
trials, and some failures. The fol- 
lowing programs got under way the 
next spring: swimming, golf, cards, 
bowling, square dancing, archery, 
tennis, skiing, creative writing, and 
hi fi. Other groups were added dur- 
ing the school year. 

Within several groups — square 
dancing, skiing, and archery—it was 
best to coordinate the groups with 
others already established in the 
community. The square dancers 
could not meet on any one night, 
so they joined the club that met on 
nights which they had free. The 
skiers were divided between Modesto 
High Ski Club and Modesto Ski 
Club. The archers maintained their 
own group but joined in contests 
with other local and statewide clubs. 
In each case, however, the teacher 
group maintained its own identity. 

Now each year, when new teachers 
sign their contracts, they are handed 


The program of recreational ac- 
tivities for school personnel was 
organizéd by and for the teach- 
ers. Each new teacher joining 
the school system now can sign 
up for groups ranging from a 
ski club to creative writing 
classes and square dance groups. 


a questionnaire including both parts 
of the program; a letter explains the 
recreation program. About 95 per- 
cent return the questionnaire im- 
mediately. From these lists new 
members are added to each active 
group. Names of those on each 
group list who have resigned are 
sent to chairmen so that their lists 
will always be up to date. 


Enthusiasm Is Main Requirement 


In summing up, I must state that 
any school group which desires to 
undertake such an extensive teacher 
recreation program, or even a por- 
tion of it, should first find someone 
in the school system who believes 
wholeheartedly in the program and 
who is willing to undertake the re- 
sponsibility of organizing it. No one 
teacher could hope to handle or- 
ganization of the entire program, 
for it requires someone centrally lo- 
cated, available by telephone at all 
times. This is a labor of love. Find- 
ing teachers who are willing to help 
and to act as chairmen is the easier 
part. It is most important that the 
coordinator be enthusiastic and be- 
lieve in community and group work. 
It is imperative that the superin- 
tendent lend a sympathetic ear, even 
though he cannot take an active part 
in the organization. 

If you have these ingredients, 
then by all means start a teacher 
recreation program. The satisfac- 
tion is great, both for the individual 
teachers concerned and for the or- 
ganizations that back it. 

If you are interested in finding 
out more about Modesto’s plan, write 
to the author, who will be glad to 
furnish copies of the several forms 
used in each step of the program, 
along with a general letter explain- 
ing the recreation program. * 
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Children learn fundamentais of 
archery from qualified instructors. 


Does your wife nag you to take 
her and the family to the Swiss 
Alps? Perhaps she’ll settle for the 
New Hampshire Monadnocks, the 
location of Boston University’s Sar- 
gent Camp.’’ ‘‘The man who thinks 
for himself takes his family to Bos- 
ton University’s Sargent Camp for 
a vacation during the week of June 
29-July ‘*Who says Boston 
University offers no fringe bene- 
fits?’’ 

These were headlines on flyers 
(the last had a pinked edge for 
fringe) that went out to Boston 


There is plenty of time for games in 
which the entire family can participate. 


University’s faculty and staff an- 
nouncing that the University’s Sar- 
gent Camp—its 900 acres of wooded 
areas, fields, streams, and lake and 
its staff—was available for a week of 
family ‘camping. The response to 
this first attempt at summer camp- 
ing for University families was so 
good that the event will become a 
yearly one. 

As one faculty member’s thank- 
you note put it: “‘This past week 
was a most enjoyable one for my 
family and myself, mainly because 
of four factors: (a) the informality 


BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 
STYLE 


events were available but partici- 
pation was permissive, (b) the use 
of counselors to give parents some 
free time,:(c) the good food and 
(d) relaxation among compatible 
people. This was an auspicious be- 
ginning. We welcome its becoming 
a yearly ‘‘fringe benefit.’’ 

The family camping program was 
planned with the above factors as 
guides. Each morning and after- 
noon, for a two-hour period, coun- 
selors were available for group ac- 
tivity. Even the two- and three-year- 
olds were free to join their group or 


Peterborough “Indian” Kenneth Reynolds, resident director 
of Sargent Camp, dons blanket and feathers to impart lore 
of the American Indian to University family children. 
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he 
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Director, Department of Physical 
Education and Recreation, 
Boston University 


to go with their parents on special 
excursions such as a trip to a basket 
factory or farm or a climb up Mt. 
Monadnock. In the latter part of 
the morning and the afternoon, the 
water front was opened for swim- 
ming, rowing, sailing, and canoeing. 
Instruction was available if desired. 

In between times, families played 
tennis, roque, softball, and lawn 
bowling; they hiked, picked berries, 
sun bathed, and talked. One evening 
was set aside for a children’s ‘‘sleep 
out.’’ On another evening, parents 
visited the local summer _ stock 


theatre; counselors served as baby 
sitters. 

The finale for the week was the 
campfire program held on the last 
night. It was complete with a fire- 
lighting ceremony, songs, dances, 
stunts, food, and fellowship. 

As families departed for home the 
next morning, one mother of four 
said: ‘‘This week has been such a 
break for me, no meals to prepare, 
no dishes to wash, and children who 
are tired enough to go to sleep on 
time. Please do it again next year.’’ 

We will. * 


Before the overnight trip, 
children learn rules for roughing it. 


Sargent College 
students supply 
instruction in 
swimming and diving. 


Even small fry want to have a 
permanent record of their family fun! 
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California’s Annual Workshop for 
Physical Education and Athletics 


HE California Workshop for 

Physical Education and Athletics 
has been held every summer since 
1948 on the campus of the California 
Polytechnic College at San Luis 
Obispo. The idea for such a work- 
shop goes back to the middle 1930’s 
when a group of leaders in the field 
of health and physical education dis- 
cussed a nonprofit inservice training 
type of program for physical educa- 
tion and athleties that would be con- 
trolled and evaluated by the men in 
the field. The first workshop was 
held at Monterey High School in 
1939, and then the war broke the 
continuity of the program, which 
was not renewed until 1948. 

The workshop is co-sponsored by 
the California Workshop Committee, 
Bureau of Health Education, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, State 
Department of Education; Califor- 
nia State Polytechnic College; and 
the California Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Purposes of the workshop, to 
quote the operating code, are to pro- 
vide opportunity for secondary 
school physical educators and coach- 
es (1) to improve teaching tech- 
niques, methods, and systems; (2) 
to improve skills, practices, and hab- 
its; (3) to aequire new interests, re- 
view philosophies and policies, and 
develop mutual understandings; (4) 
to develop a unity of purpose, a deep 
pride in ethies and morals, an edu- 
cational stature among men dedi- 
cated to the teaching of physical 
edueation and athleties. 

The executive committee for the 
workshop is composed ‘of 13 men. 
Five represent the sponsoring agen- 
cies; eight are elected by those at- 
tending the workshop and represent 
different geographical areas of the 
state. Tenure of office for elected 
committeemen is four years, and 
four are elected every four years to 
give continuity to the committee. 


Mr. Haralson is supervisor of 
health, physical education, and rec- 
reation and commissioner of ath-. 
letics, Kern County Union High 
School and Junior College District. 
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Bakersfield, California 


Major responsibility for the work- 
shop rests with the director, who is 
a committee member elected by a 
majority vote of the committee pres- 
ent at the meeting held during the 
workshop every year. The director 
of the workshop serves on the execu- 
tive committee of the California As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. 

Duties of the director are (1) to 
prepare time and class schedules, (2) 
contact and recommend employment 
of teaching staff to workshop com- 
mittee and host institution; (3) so- 
licit financial aid and cooperation 
from commercial firms; (4) assume 
duties of treasurer; (5) maintain 
liaison with the host institution, 
state department of education, Cali- 
fornia Interscholastic Federation, 
California AHPER, California As- 
sociation of Secondary School ‘Ad- 
ministrators, and other organiza- 
tions; (6) approve workshop regis- 
trations, requests for transcripts, 
and other workshop transactions; 
(7) call committee meetings, repre- 
sent workshop at conclaves, and be 
the executive head of the California 
workshop; and (8) prepare annual 
report, including a financial state- 
ment. The smooth and successful 
operation of the workshop requires 
work by the director throughout the 
entire year; expense money neces- 
sary for this operation is available. 

The workshop is scheduled for two 
weeks, usually in the middle of Au- 
gust. Workshop members must en- 
roll and pay a registration fee to 
California State Polytechnic College 
for either one or two weeks. Credit 
is given for workshop attendance. 
California State Polytech: .c College 
pays for the instructior i staff and 
issues each person whe .neets the at- 
tendance requiremer a transcript 
of his record. Comr reial exhibitors 
pay for the priv’ ze of exhibiting 
or advertising @ .he workshop, and 
the money is ed to take care of 
executive committee costs. 


The program is divided into two 
separate weeks ; some activities go on 
for one week, others for both weeks. 
The 1960 workshop, scheduled for 
August 8-19, will inelude the fol- 
lowing activities: football, basket- 
ball, baseball, track, gymnastics, 
golf, swimming, wrestling, tennis, 
and archery. Classes will also be 
held in athletic training, physical 
education, officiating, and adminis- 
tration and supervision. Outstand- 
ing coaches and instructors from 
California schools make up the staff. 

About one-third of the workshop 
members are repeaters each year. 
Some have attended as many as five 
or six times. The instructors are ro- 
tated between the colleges, universi- 
ties, junior colleges, and high schools 
of the state so that each year the ac- 
tivities are presented from a differ- 
ent point of view. 

In 1957, beeause of the demand 
from those involved in supervision 
and administration of physical edu- 
cation and athletics, a section cover- 
ing this topie was organized. It has 
been continued and has been well 
attended by supervisors, athletic di- 
rectors, department chairmen, and 
several school administrators. 

One of the popular features of the 
workshop has been the planned pro- 
gram of recreation for the women 
and children. The physical educa- 
tion majors of the College arrange 
playground activities, movies, tram- 
poline, swimming, hiking, and hay- 
rides for the benefit of the young- 
sters. Almost their entire day is 
taken care of in this manner. The 
wives thus have free time. At night, 
films are provided for the women 
and children so the men may attend 
the seminars. 

The women physical educators of 
California have organized a work- 
shop in August, also at California 
State Polytechnic College. It is un- 
der an entirely different leadership 
and organizational pattern, but some 
activities are shared. A coeduca- 
tional recreation class is popular. 

The teachers and coaches of Cali- 
fornia believe that this type of work- 
shop has been a definite asset to the 
program. Well over 1000 different 
individuals have attended one or 
more times between 1939 and 1960. 
Instruction has always been of the 
highest caliber and well organized, 
but all agree that perhaps the great- 
est value is the informal exchange 
of ideas in dual and group discus- 
sions that take place outside the 
regular sessions. * 
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GEORGE L. MEYLAN 


George Louis Meylan, retired Colum- 
bia University professor and medical 
director, and great leader in our field, 
died in New York City on February 15, 
1960, at the age of 86. 

Born in Le Brassus, Switzerland, Dr. 
Meylan earned an M.D. degree at New 
York University in 1896, the baccalaure- 
ate at Harvard University in 1902, and 
the Master of Arts degree at Columbia 
University in 1904. From 1903 until his 
retirement in 1929, he served as Chair- 
man of the Physical Education Depart- 
ment and medical adviser at Columbia. 
During World War I, this illustrious 
man directed recreational activities for 
the French Army and organized nearly 
200 rest camps; many of them, located 
directly behind the trenches, were 
financed by the International YMCA and 
staffed by American volunteers. 

Dr. Meylan always exemplified a broad 
range of interests in health education, 
physical education, recreation, and camp- 
ing. He continuously advocated the need 
for these programs as an essential part 
of, total edueation for school and college 
youth. Years ago, he succeeded in the 
establishment of swimming as a require- 
ment for graduation at Columbia Col- 
lege, the first in any institution of high- 
er learning. Besides his interest in the 
American Academy of Physical Educa- 
tion during its formative period, Dr. 
Myelan served as president of the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association 
from 1908 to 1912. In 1920 Dr. Meylan 
and his daughter, Mrs. Juliette Meylan 
Henderson, established Camp Areadia 
for Girls at Caseo, Maine; later he op- 
erated other camps in that state. From 
1921 to 1923 he was president of the 
Camp Directors Association of America 
and in 1927 became the first president 
of the United American Camping Asso- 
ciation. 

Those who knew him feel keenly the 
loss of an outstanding professional lead- 
er and friend. To the younger genera- 
tion, Dr. Meylan stands as a monument 
portraying the true virtues of scholar 
and man of high but realistic ideals. We 
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In Memoriam 


shall miss him.—Ciirrorp BROWNELL, 
chairman, Department of Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 


During this 75th anniversary year, 
it is interesting to review the presiden- 
tial address given by Dr. Meylan on the 
oceasion of the Association’s. 25th anni- 
versary, at the Boston Convention, 
April 11, 1911. 

“This convention marks the beginning 
of a new epoch in the history of the 
American Physical Education Associa- 
tion. . . . The growth in members, in- 
come and amount of published material 
is an index of the activity and impor- 
tanee of the Association, but the sue- 
cess obtained in accomplishing the ends 
for which the Association was organized 
is of far greater importance. Through 
the papers presented, the discussions, 
and the intercourse between members at 
conventions, and through its publica- 
tions, the Association has exerted a po- 
tent influence in bringing about the re- 
markable development in physical edu- 
eation which has taken place in the 
United States during the last 25 
years. ... 

“But the growth and extension of 
physical education have enlarged the 
horizon of the physical educator and 
brought forth new and larger problems 
for solution. On the scientific side, we 
must ascertain many facts yet unknown 
concerning the effect of the various 
forms of exercise upon heart rate, blood 
pressure, and metabolism; we need more 
aceurate methods for measuring fune- 
tional capacity, vitality and endurance. 
On the educational side, we need a more 
complete correlation of physical edueca- 
tion procedure with the educational cur- 
riculum; and there is still a large work 
to be done in the organization and cor- 
relation of play and athletics with other 
forms of physical education before we 
shall realize the full benefits of these 
most valuable activities as agents for 
organic and moral training. Finally, the 
increasing importance and complexity 
of physical education demand a higher 
type of teachers and directors. We must 
continue the raising of standards for 
admission and graduation in our profes- 
sional schools of physical education.” 


nie, dean of Boston University’s Sargent 
College, and Margaret Chanler Aldrich, 
president of the Girls’ Branch, Public 
Schools Athletic League, New York, 
were among those who paid tribute to 
Elizabeth Burchenal’s dynamic personal- 
ity, inspired leadership ability, and con- 
tribution to the research of folklore in 
education.— CHRISTINE Doppins LEAHY, 
director, Girls’ Branch, Public Schools 
Athletic League, New York, N. Y. 


ELIZABETH BURCHENAL 


Elizabeth Burchenal, prominent au- 
thor, educator, and pioneer folklorist, 
died after a long illness on November 21, 
1959, in Brooklyn, New York. 

Dr. Burechenal was graduated from 
Earlham College and Sargent College of 
Physical Education which is now a part 
of Bostor- University. She taught at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and there began her pioneer research on 
folk dances of the United States, Canada, 
and Europe. Many of these dances were 
published and her fifteen books are still 
recognized as authoritative sources for 
folk dance and folk music. 

At the invitation of Luther H. Gulick, 
who was director of physical education 
in the New York City public schools, 
Elizabeth Burchenal joined the staff of 
the Girls’ Branch, Public Schools Ath- 
letie League, and later became the first 
executive secretary of that organization. 
She originated the Folk Dance Festivals 
for publie school girls which are still 
held in Central and Prospect Parks and 
in the Bronx and Staten Island. These 
festivals are a lasting memorial to Dr. 
Burchenal. 

Dr. Burchenal was a charter member 
of the American Academy of Physical 
Edueation. She received the Honor 
Award and the Gulick Award. for dis- 
tinguished service in physical education 
from AAHPER. She was a delegate to 
the first International Congress of Folk 
Arts convened by the League of Nations 
at Prague, 1928. At this meeting the In- 
ternational Commission of Folk Arts 
and Folklore was founded; it is now 
being sponsored by UNESCO. She was 
director of the Folk Arts Center in New 
York City and member of the Inter- 
national Commission on Folk Arts and 
Folklore as well as United States cor- 
respondent to the International Folk 
Musie Council. She also received an hon- 
orary degree from Boston University. 

A memorial service honoring Dr. 
Burchenal was held on January 21, 1960, 
in Gramercy Park, New York, by the 
Folk Arts Center. Ted Shawn of Jacob’s 
Pillow, Massachusetts; George Makech- 
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Resuscitation (from page 35) 


normal balatice of oxygen and CO, 
in the body. 

In successful resuscitation, the vic- 
tim, although conscious of what is 
going on about him, may take a con- 
siderable length of time to regain 
the ability to breathe for himself. 
This is the reason why artificial re- 
spiration done by a lone rescuer is 
a tiring task and why relief helpers 
and oxygen-feeding devices are of 
great benefit. 


If possible, students should be 
given an opportunity to view a bag- 
mask machine used as standard 
equipment by anesthetists. Most 
hospitals will want to help this dem- 
onstration to familiarize the students 
with oxygen-feeding apparatus and 
thus add to their understanding of 
the importance of oxygen flow and 
rates. If hospital visits cannot be ar- 
ranged, a motion picture of the oper- 
ation of the bag-mask machine can 
be shown or a skilled operator can 
demonstrate its use on a manikin. 
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Health Education 


(Continued from page 18) 


lege is that the student becomes sat- 
isfied with mediocre performance and 
no longer: puts forth effort to learn. 
This problem is frequently noted 
with gifted children. It is often 
necessary to help the student acquire 
standards of performance that for 
him are high but attainable and that 
lead him on continually to seek 
greater excellence. 

The ninth condition is related to 
the eighth. To continue learning 
beyond the time when a teacher is 
available, the learner must have 
means for judging his performance, 
to be able to tell how well he is doing. 
Without them his standards are of 
no utility. 

The implication of a list of condi- 
tions required for maximum learning 
is that the stimulation and guidance 
of learning in the field of health 
education, as in other fields, are not 
defined by a particular arrangement 
of teachers and students. The stu- 
dent is learning as the conditions 
are met for him. Some conditions 
may be met within and some outside 
the school. Motivation for health 
education and opportunities to prae- 
tice the behavior sought by the health 
educator may depend much more 
upon conditions developed outside 
the school than within. In any event, 
health educators will find it helpful 
to seek imaginative ways to provide 
all of the essential conditions for 
learning as they work with their 
students. 

In conclusion, it should be clear 
that this has not been a systematic 
review of all recent developments in 
the behavioral sciences and their im- 
plications for health education. I 
have briefly commented on four areas 
of indications: (1) the importance of 
values in directing behavior; (2) the 
importance of motivation in learn- 
ing; (3) the importance of social 
groups in the development of chil- 
dren and youth; and (4) the impor- 
tance of providing essential condi- 
tions for learning in an imaginative 
way. I hope these comments may 
suggest the significance for health 
education of the increasing knowl- 
edge of human behavior that is being 
eained. *® 
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HISTORICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY, PART II 


References to the History of the Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


Compiled by CELESTE ULRICH 
and the Staff of the 
Woman's College of the University of North Carolina 


The references presented here deal with the history of the Association, not 
with the history of our fields of education. Additional references, including 
books and magazine articles, appeared in the April issue of the JouRNAL. 


THESES, DISSERTATIONS, 
AND MICROCARDS 


Historical 


Bair, Donn E. An Identification of Some 
Philosophical Beliefs Held By Influential 
Professional Leaders in American Physi- 
cal Education, Unpublished Doeter of 
Philosophy Dissertation, University of 
Southern California, 1955. (microcard) 

Barrows, Isabel C., ed. Conference in the 
Interest of Physical Training, Boston, 
1889-1899. Boston: C. H. Ellis. (micro- 
eard) 

Bennett, Patricia. The History and Ob- 
jectives of the National Section for 
Girls’ and Women’s Sports. Unpub- 
lished Doctor of Education Dissertation, 
Indiana University, 1956. (microcard) 

Breiner, Andrew Henry. A Study of the 
Concerns of the College Physical Educa- 
tion Association Over the Past Twenty- 
Five Years, Unpublished Master of Arts 
Thesis, Ohio State University, 1955. 
(microcard 

Clarke, H. Harrison. Biographies of Fel- 
lows of the American Academy of Physi 
eal Education. Eugene, Oregon. Health 
and Physical Education Mieroeards. 

Dorgan, Ethel J. Luther Halsey Gulick, 
1865-1918. Unpublished Doctoral Dis- 
sertation, Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University, 1934. 

Dunbar, Henry Frederick. A Brief His- 
tory of the College Physical Education 
Association. Unpublished Doctor of 
Philosophy Dissertation, Columbia Uni- 
versity. (microeard) 

Hoover, Francis Lentz. A History of the 
National Association of Intercollegiate 
Athletics. Unpublished Doctor of Physi- 
eal Edueation Dissertation, Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1958. (microeard) 

Houpt, Alma M, Landmarks in the De- 
velopment of Physical Education for 
Girls and Women. Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis, University of Colorado, 1938. 

Junkin, Virginia Wallace. History of 
Physical Education in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, 1818-1899. Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s Thesis, The George Washington 
University, 1940. 

Leyhe, Naomi Laura. Attitudes of the 
Women Members of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation Toward Competition in 
Sports for Girls and Women. Unpub- 
lished Doetor of Physical Education 
Dissertation, Indiana University, 1955. 
(miecrocard ) 

Lynn, Minnie L. Major Emphases of 
Physical Education in the United States. 
Unpublished Doctor of Philosophy Dis- 
sertation, University of Pittsburgh, 
1944, 

Markey, Ephraim Amos. A Study of the 

Administrative Set-up of a Group of 

Professional and Semi-professional Or- 

ganizations as Compared to that of the 
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American Physical Education | Associa- 
tion. Unpublished Master’s Thesis, 
State University of Iowa, 1935. 

Moolenijzer, Nicolaas J. Implications of 
the Philosophy of  Gaulhofer and 
Streicher for Physical Education. Un- 
published Master’s Thesis, University of 
California, Los Angeles, 1956. (micro- 
card) 

Morland, Richard B. A Philosophical In- 
terpretation of the Educational Views 
Held by Leaders in American Physical 
Education. Unpublished Doctoral Dis- 
sertation, New York University, 1958. 
(mieroeard ) 

Nixon, John E. A Study of the Organiza- 
tion of Physical Education in American 
Colleges and Universities. Unpublished 
Doctor of Education Dissertation, Uni- 
versity of South California, 1949. (miero_ 
card) 

Plummer, Tomi Carolyn. Factors Influenc- 
ing the Attitudes and Interests of Col- 
lege Women in Physical Education. Un- 
published Doctor of Philosophy Disserta- 
tion, State University of Iowa, 1952. 
(miecroceard ) 

Putnam, Betty Jean. A Study of National 
and International Physical Education 
Associations. Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis, Smith College, 1956. 

Schutte, Fred. Objectives of Physical Edu- 
cation in the United States, 1870-1929. 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis, New York 
University, 1930. 

Veller, Don A. Noteworthy People and 
Their Fields and Locations as Evidenced 
by Frequency of Mentions in the Journal 
of Health and Physical Education. Un- 
published Doetor of Physical Education 
Dissertation, Indiana University, 1950. 
(microeard ) 

Wacker, Hazel M. The History of the 
Private  Single-Purpose Institutions 
Which Prepared Teachers of Physical 
Education in the United States of Amer- 
ica from 1861 to 1958. Unpublished 
Doctor of Education Dissertation, New 
York University, 1959. (microcard) 

Washke, Paul R. The Development of the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation and Its 
Relationship to Physical Education in 
the United States. Unpublished Doctor 
of Philosophy Dissertation, New York 
University, 1943. (microcard) 

Zeigler, Earle F. History of Professional 
Preparation for Physical Education in 
the United States, 1861-1948. Unpub- 
lished Doctor of Philosophy Dissertation, 
New York University, 1950. (micro- 
eard) 

Biographical 

(Name in boldface is subject of biographi- 

cal material. ) 

Bancroft, Jessie; Perrin, Ethel; Trilling, 
Blanche; Lee, Mabel; Burchenal, Eliza- 

beth. Carkin, Janice. A Study of Five 


Women in the Field of Physical Educa- 
tion Who Have Been Recipients of the 
Gulick Award Up to 1950. Unpublished 
Docteral Dissertation, Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1952. 

Burkhardt, Carl H. Luchenbill, Faye Elsa. 
Carl Herman Burkhardt: Pioneer in 
Physical Education. Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s Thesis, University of Buffalo, 1952. 

Hanna, Delphine. Lynn, Minnie L. An 
Historical Analysis of the Career of Del- 
phine Hanna. Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis, Pennsyivania State College, 1937. 

Hetherington, Clark W. Bronson, Alice 
O. Clark W. Hetherington: Scientist 
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NCATE Accredited Institutions Offering 
Degrees in Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 


CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS 


The list of degrees offered by NCATE aceredited institu- 
tions was published in the January 1960 issue of the JouRNAL, 
p. 46-48. The following additions and corrections to that list 
have been received in the AAHPER national office. (The 
highest degree offered in each category appears as B-bache- 
lor’s, M—master’s, D—doctorate. ) 

Single copies of the list as it appeared in the January issue 
are available free of charge from AAHPER, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Sy 
3 
23 $3 
RS AR SE & 
FLORIDA 
Florida State University, Tallahassee D 
University of Florida, Gainesville M 
ILLINOIS 
Eastern Illinois University, 
Charleston M 
MICHIGAN 
Michigan State University, 
East Lansing D D D D 
MINNESOTA 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis D D 
NEBRASKA 
Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Wayne! B 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln M 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Keene Teachers College, Keene 
Plymouth Teachers College, 


Plymouth B 


WISCONSIN 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


No degrees offered 


M, D3 


1Provisional aéereditation 
“Offered to men only 
3Offered to women only 


NOTES FROM ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 


HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS RECEIVED BY AAHPER 
in special recognition of its 75th anni- 
versary include the following. A rare 
photograph of Edward Hitchcock, the Asso- 
ciation's first president, was presented 
by Amherst College at the Miami Beach 
Convention. Copies of the first three 
women's basketball guides ever published 
(the 1901 guide, first to be issued, is 
the only copy now known to be in exist- 

ence), were donated by Grace Jones, 

Summit, New Jersey. This gift completes 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


100% MEMBERSHIP 


College-University Department Faculty (Men and Women) 


Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama 
Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Illinois 

George Williams College, Chicago, Illinois 

Gorham State Teachers College, Gorham, Maine 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 


College-University Department Faculty (Men) 


College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, 
Los Angeles, California 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


College-University Department Faculty (Women) 


Maryville College of Sacred Heart, St. Louis, Missouri 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Texas Women’s University, Denton, Texas 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota 
Washington State University, Pullman, Washington 
Winona State College, Winona, Minnesota 


City, County, District, School System Staff 


Central High School, Jackson, Mississippi 

Emerson School, Okmilgee, Oklahoma 

Sterling Park District, Sterling, Illinois 

University City Public Schools, University City, Missouri 


HPER Major Students 


Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Illinois 

North Texas State College- Women, Denton, Texas 
Texas Women’s University, Denton, Texas 

University of Louisville-Women, Louisville, Kentucky 


HPER Major Clubs 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, Louisiana 
Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield, Missouri 
Southwest Texas State College, San Marcos, Texas 


(Continued from page 14) 


the DGWS historical collection of basket- 
ball guides. Jay B. Nash, an AAHPER 
past-president, contributed many pam- 
phlets, reports, and correspondence cov- 
ering the long period during which he was 
active in Association affairs. 


REMINDER—THE OFFICIAL DISTRIBUTOR FOR 


cotton goods awards for the AAHPER Na- 

tional Fitness Test Program is the Rich- 
ard Smith Corporation, 420 Tompkins St., 
Brooklyn 16, New York. Orders should be 
sent directly to the distributor. 
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WHITE 


The Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference on Children and Youth was 


eis held Mareh 27-April 2, 1960, in Wash- 
ine ington, D. C. This was the sixth White 


House Conference called by a President 
of the United States for a nationwide 
stocktaking of the needs of children 
and youth. The Conference theme was 
“to promote opportunities for children 
and youth to realize their full potential 
for a creative life in freedom and dig- 


nity.” 
Seventy-five hundred persons _ re- 
pei sponded to the invitation by President 
as Kisenhower to participate in the Con- 
fe ference. Mrs. Rollin Brown of Los 


Angeles, former president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, was chairman of the Conference. 
Some 550 national voluntary organiza- 
tions participated. 

The program structure of the Con- 
ference had three main elements: 

1. Five theme assemblies, which 
opened each day’s session for the de- 
velopment of Conference themes, issues, 
and challenges. 

2. Eighteen forums, ineluding panel 
diseussions and floor presentations deal- 
ing with facts, findings, and issues. 

3. Work groups, totaling 210, so that 
each conferee had an opportunity to 


3 participate in a group of not more than 
35 persons. 
President Eisenhower delivered a 


speech at the opening session of the 
Conference at the Field House of the 
University of Maryland, Sunday eve- 
ning, March 27. He told the group as- 
sembled that they were working with 
i the most precious resource of the nation 
in a time of rapid and momentous 
changes. The importance of health, 
physical education, recreation, and the 
education of youth was noted by the 
President when he made the following 
statement: “I have an unshakable faith 
in the overwhelming majority of fine, 
base earnest, high-spirited youngsters who 
comprise this rising generation of 
a Americans. They possess a more intense 
intellectual curiosity than we of my age 
Fi exercised. They are wise for their years 


ie and they are fast learning the relation- 
oS ship between physical and mental fitness 
: on the one hand, and satisfaction in 


accomplishment on the other. We strive 
to make certain that the number of fail- 
ures is held to a minimum. In this 


sha effort we have developed appropriate 
programs—physical, recreational, edu- 
cational, psychological, occupational. 
nie For all these, the surest and best founda- 


tion is a happy family; one that finds 
its greatest enjoyment in such things as 
the family pienic, the cookout, or the 
home movies.” 
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HOUSE CONFERENCE 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Conference Program 


In considering the needs of children 
and youth, the program took a_ two- 
pronged approach. The first was through 
an examination of environmental in- 
fluences upon young people and was 
termed “The World Around the Young.” 
The companion approach, “The Young 
in the World,” surveyed the current 
scene from a personal and individual 
standpoint. 

The Conference provided for five con- 
current Theme Assemblies, addressed 
by major speakers on each of three days. 
The aim of the first day’s assemblies 
was to appraise our ideals and values in 
this changing world. On the second day, 
the impact of today’s economie, social, 
and cultural factors on children and 
youth was assessed. The third set of 
assemblies directed attention to the 
effects of science, technology, popula- 
tion pressures, and world events on to- 
day’s children and youth—and to how 
the young are adapting to these power- 
ful influences. 


The forums and work groups met 
during the remainder of the Conference, 
to hear facts and figures from experts, 
to diseuss the issues presented in the 
ome assemblies, and to make reeom- 
me idations for future action. Proposals 
for recommendations reached in the 
work groups were voted on by the for- 
ums and were reported to the closing 
general session. 

There were no less than 1630 recom- 
mendations from the 210 work groups. 
Given the task of summing these up at 
the final session, Ruth Stout, former 
president of the NEA, stated that the 
scope of the recommendations was “too 
vast for the mind to grasp.” The largest 
proportion of recommendations stressed 
equality of opportunity for children 
and an end to all types of. diserimina- 
tion. There were also many resolutions 
seeking improvements in health, school- 
ing, welfare, legal, and protection serv- 
ices for children. 

Because of the number of reecommen- 
dations, it was not possible to prepare 
a summary for approval by the confer- 
ence before it terminated. AAHPER 
members will be informed through the 
JouRNAL when the final report of the 
White House Conference is released. 


Echoes from the Conference 


The five days of speeches, presenta- 
tions, and discussions touched all phases 
of living and dealt with a multitude of 
programs relating to children and youth. 
Edueation was a central theme that 
permeated the entire Conference, and it 


would be impossible to report all the 
important pronouncements, findings, and 
recommendations which related to 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. A few excerpts will illustrate : 

“Tf our children are to be afforded 
the opportunities to grow and develop 
in leisure, the communities throughout 
America must provide living space. 
They must restore the cultural values in 
the community environment. They must 
provide the professional and voluntary 
leadership to ensure qualitative out- 
comes from varied recreation experi- 
ence.”—GEoRGE HJELTE, general man- 
ager, Department of Recreation and 
Parks, City of Los Angeles. 

In defense of competitive sports for 
the grade school age child: “I want 
action, not just several days of talk. 
The very nature of competition permits 
everyone to start even. A great deal 
has been accomplished in the field of 
competitive sports in the improvement 
of race relations.’—Amos CHRISTIE, 
Department of Pediatrics, Vanderbilt 
University. 

Rapidly expanding leisure time in the 
United States will demand, by the end 
of the century, “as much as 40 times 
the acreage now held in the national 
park and forest areas.” The public will 
have to underwrite larger sums for rec- 
reational and other services, and increase 
salaries of teachers, recreational work- 
ers, and others serving youth. “Qur ea- 
pacity to do so is beyond question. Our 
will to do so is by no means clearly 
established.”—-Homer C. Wapswortn, 
executive director, Kansas City Associa- 
tion of Trusts and Foundations. 

“With urbanization, we have failed 
to provide play space, either in homes 
and yards or in public areas. Children 
sit and ride more than they used to. 
Our crowded highways and streets make 
them justifiably afraid of allowing chil- 
dren to walk when they need to go 
anywhere—and who has time to walk 
with L, WirHErsPoon, 
director, Institute of Human Develop- 
ment and Professor of Psychology, 
Florida State University. 

“Tn order to reach our youth, our re- 
ligious resources and facilities, our 
schools, gymnasiums, and meeting halls 
must be used daily and nightly to bind 
the community together and to bind it 
to God.” Our youngsters, who some day 
will be the fathers and mothers of new 
American families, “must be allowed to 
share in community programs that will 
broaden their leisure time interest .. . 
which will later make them responsible, 
adult citizens.”—Rev. Epwarp D. Heap, 
director of Catholic charities of the 
Archdiocese of New York. 


“Just as we have compulsory military 
service in peacetime for the sake of na- 
tional security, we should have compuls- 
ory adult education for leisure time for 
the sake of spiritual security.”—Apra- 
HAM J. Hescnen, Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. * 
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GENERAL INTEREST 


An International Council Is Formed. 
Washington, D. C.: ICHPER, an inter- 
national member of WCOTP, 1201 16th 
St., N.W. 1960. 20 p. Illus. $1.00. 
This pictorial report with text in French 
and English deseribes the aims and ob- 
jectives of the new International Coun- 
cil on Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation and illustrates the diversity 
of personalities who gathered in Wash- 
ington to establish one international or- 
ganization to represent their three spe- 
cial interests. 


WCOTP Committee on Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. Washington, 
D. C.: ICHPER, an international mem- 
ber of WCOTP, 1201 16th St., N.W. 
1960. 76 p. $1.50. This report of the 
August 1959 meeting in Washington, 
D. C., shows how representatives of 32 
countries made plans for the new Inter- 
national Council on’ Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. The report 
deseribes the Council’s future role in 
the WCOTP 1960 Conference on “Child 
Health and the School.” 


Opportunities in Physical Education and 
Health Education. Jay B. Nash. Bayside 
64, New York: Vocational Guidance 
Manuals, Ine., 212-22 48th Ave. 1960. 
90 p. $1.65. There comes to every pro- 
fession—oncee in its lifetime—a guide, a 
“question answerer,” a veritable profes- 
sional omnibus, pointing out opportuni- 
ties for careers for interested young men 
and women, Dr. Nash integrates the 
needs, requirements, satisfactions, ad- 
vantages, and disadvantages of the 
fields of physical education and health 
education and other related fields. Di- 
rect quotations from famous personali- 
ties and educators make the book both 
valuable and interesting for all readers. 
—Paul A. Fairfield, director, health and 
physical education, New Rochelle, New 
York. 


Current Administrative Problems in Ath- 
letics, Health Education, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. Elmon L. Vernier, 
editor. Washington, D. C.: AAHPER, 
a department of the NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N.W. 1960. 208 p. Illus. $3.00. 
Originally published in the May issue 
of the Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
the material in this book presents sound 
and helpful information for both ad- 
ministrators and specialists in the re- 
lated fields. Beginning with a descrip- 
tion of the role each field plays in the 
space age, the book outlines briefly the 
responsibilities of the principal, the di- 
rector or supervisor, and the superin- 
tendent. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Essentials of Healthier Living. Justus J.° 
Schifferes. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 440 Fourth Avenue. 1960. 335 p. 
Illus. $5.50. A text for a college per- 
sonal and community health course, this 
book developed from the author’s earlier 
experience with his more lengthy 
text Healthier Living, 1954. The new 
version incorporates the recommenda- 
tions of 250 college instructors. Topies 
include physical fitness and physical ed- 
ucation, space medicine, weight control, 
tranquilizers, voluntary health insurance. 


Education and Health of the Partially 
Seeing Child, Fourth edition. Franklin’ 
M. Foote, M.D., and others. New York 
27: Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway. 1959. 501 p. Illus. $5.00. The 
standard in its field for many years, this 
book has now been revised by a trio of 
experts to bring it fully up to date, in- 
corporating new material on recent ed- 
ucational programs, meeting needs in 
rural areas, mechanical devices, and 
long-term guidance. For the school ad- 
ministrator, the nurse, and the teacher, 
it provides a survey of the latest infor- 
mation on their fields, with special em- 
phasis on adapting school facilities for 
the partially seeing. 


Safe Living. Harold T. Glenn. Peoria, 
Ill.: Charles A. Bennett Co., 237 N. 
Monroe Street. 1960. 288 p. Illus. $3.60. 
Specially written for the junior high 
school student, the book covers safety in 
the school, home, vacation, and on the 
job. Special emphasis is given to train- 
ing for emergencies. Excellent illustra- 
tions depict safe practices as well as 
hazardous ones. The book is accom- 
panied by a study guide which includes 
a suggested film list for each chapter. 


Principles of Public Health Administration, 
Third edition. John J. Hanlon. St. 
Louis 3: C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Wash- 
ington Blvd. 1960. 714 p. $10.50. In 
this edition, the author discusses the im- 
pact of population expansion and the 
effect of great concentration of people 
in urban settings. Recognition has been 
given to chronic diseases, accidents, and 
mental health and a new chapter has 
been added entitled “Addictive Diseases.” 
A special effort has been made to point 
up the increasing needs for social serv- 
ices and medical care. In the concluding 
section, the author has projected a look 
into the future of public health. Of 
special interest to health educators is a 
new chapter entitled “Behavioral Sci- 
ences and Public Health.” 


Anatomy of the Human Body. 27th edition. 
Henry Gray and Charles Mayo Goss. 


Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger, 600 S. 
Washington Square. 1959. 1458 p. Illus. 
$17.50. This outstanding book on syste- 
matic human anatomy follows the same 
organizational format of previous edi- 
tions. Principal changes in the edition 
relate to the chapter on the central nerv- 
our system which has been completely 
rewritten, simplified, and shortened. 
New illustrations on the skin and on the 
liver have been added. The concluding 
section has been renamed “Endocrine 
Glands” and their description expanded 
and brought up to date. Lists of refer- 
ences have been revised and brought up 
to date. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Track and Field Athletics. George T. 
Bresnahan, W. W. Tuttle, and Francis 
X. Cretzmeyer. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby 
Company, 3207 Washington Blvd. 1960. 
524 p. Diagrams. $5.50. The authors 
present material for developing the be- 
ginner as well as for improving the per- 
formance of the advanced track and 
field athelete. Because of the wide use 
of tests and measurements by physical 
education teachers, the book includes a 
chapter dealing with this subject. 


Teaching Track and Field. Richard 
Calisch and Lester C. Wallack, Jr. Dan- 
ville, Illinois: Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, 19-27 North Jackson Street. 
1960. 116 p. $3.50. Methods of teach- 
ing track and field come under 15 gen- 
eral headings which take the reader 
through each major track event, from 
the starting block to the finish line. De- 
tailed attention is given to pole vaulting, 
shot-put, and discus throwing. Judicial 
use of photographs complete the de- 
tailed explanations of actions and posi- 
tions. Student majors as well as coaches 
will find this an excellent aid to track 
and field teaching. 


Coaches Handbook. Washington, D. C.: 
AAHPER, a department of the NEA, 
1201 16th St., N.W. 1960. 82 p. $1.50. 
This book covers the varied administra- 
tive tasks of the interscholastic high 
school coach and gives effective proce- 
dures and practices based on the experi- 
enees of successful coaches. The organi- 
zation, financing, and program of inter- 
scholastic athletics are thoroughly treat- 
ed and a description is given of desir- 
able relationships of coach with student 
body, faeulty, community, and with 
other schools. Content will be valuable 
to school administrator as well as ath- 
letic directors. 


Playtime in Song. Gladys Pitcher. New 
York 22: M. Whitmark & Sons, 488 
Madison Ave. 1960. 48 p. $3.50. Folk 
songs in simple dance and play patterns 
are presented primarily for the use of 
kindergarten and primary grade teachers 
where action songs and devices are used 
for the development of musical and 
rhythmic experiences in children. Lab- 
anotation has been included for each of 
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New and up-to-date college texts from SAUNDERS 
for your classes in health and physical education 


New! Fait= 


Adapted Physical Education 


Methods for teaching physical education to handicapped children at the elementary 
and secondary school levels are fully described in this valuable new text. The author 
emphasizes the fact that children with handicaps not too serious to keep them out 
of school are helped most by teaching them games and sports rather than by gymnastic 


exercises 


. Principal handicaps covered are: orthopedic, neurological, postural, cardiac, 
visual, auditory,-allergic and nutritional. 


A brief introduction to the nature of these 


handicapping conditions and to their psychological implications gives the prospective 
teacher the understanding necessary in planning a successful adapted program. 


Courtesy of the National Society for Crippled Children and Adults. By Houts F. 


Farr, Ph.D., 
About 400 pages with 200 ‘illustrations. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education, Comte, of Connecticut. 
New—Just Ready! 


New! Broer’s Efficiency of Human Movement 


Here is a concise new kinesiology text without the customary anat- 
omy. The basic laws of motion are clearly explained and then applied 
to everyday activities (standing, walking, sitting, etc.) and to work 
situations (pushing, carrying, lifting, etc.) Separate chapters apply 
the basic mechanical laws to such sports as golf, bowling, basketball, 


New (3rd) Edition! 


A basic college text, this book gives a practical approach to body 
movement from the anatomical, mechanical, analytical and functional 
viewpoints. The author’s aim in writing the text is twofold: to pro- 
vide a background for learning motor skills; and to provide a fuller 
understanding of how to improve the human structure through the 


etc. A special section of the book helps teachers find and correct the 
basic cause of a student's inefficient performance. Excellent illustra- 
tions clarify the text. 


By Marion R. Broer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education, Psa 
versity of Washington. 351 pages with 119 illustrations. $6.00 ew! 


Wells’ Kinesiology 


intelligent selection of activities and efficient use of the body. Labora- 
tory exercises are incorporated throughout, thus eliminating the need 
for a separate laboratory manual, 


By KarHarine F. Wetts, Ph.D., 


Associate Professor, Department of Physical 
Education, Wellesley College. 


515 pages, 233 illustrations. $5.75 
New (3rd) Edition! 


New! Miller and Miller= 
Good Health: Personal and Community 


Designed for college courses in personal and community health, this 
new text emphasizes anatomical and physiological bases of health 
and illness. Frank discussions of special interest to the student cover: 
overweight and underweight; alcohol and alcoholics; the tobacco 
habit; narcotics and other habit-forming drugs; healthy attitudes 
toward sex; marriage: emotional attitudes and health preparation; 


pregnancy and childbirth; medicine in the space and atomic age; 
fatigue, sleep and rest; how to choose a doctor; etc. 


By Ph.D., Formerly, University of Cincinnati; and Bren JAMIN 
F. Mitter, M.D., University of Cincinnati; Director, May Institute for Medical 
Research of the Jewish Hospital of Cincinnati. About 550 pages with about 
184 illustrations. New—Just Ready! 


New! Vannier and Poindexter= 


Individual and Team Sports for Girls and Women 


This modern text presents the newest methods for teaching sports to 
college or high school girls. Here are the latest rule changes, the 
most-up-to-date techniques of officiating. A well illustrated section 
portrays common skill difficulties and their corrections, The authors 
discuss 21 sports, considering for each: the nature and purposé of 
the game—needed facilities and equipment—basic skills of each 


activity—etc. Sports covered are: badminton, fencing, synchronized 
swimming, lacrosse, soccer, volleyball, archery, bowling, etc. 


By MARYHELEN VANNieER, Ed.D., Professor and Director of the Women’s Divi- 
sion, Department of Health and Physical Education, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas; and Hatty Betn Poinpexrer, Ed.D., Assistant 
Professor, Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. About 552 pages with about 
450 illustrations. New—Just Ready! 


Gladly sent to college teachers for consideration as texts 


W. B. Saunders Company West Washington Square, Philadelphia 5 
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the activities and can be used to ac- 
quaint teachers with the vocabulary of 
movement notation. 


Games of New Zealand Children. Brian 
Sutton-Smith. Berkeley, Calif.: Univer- 
sity of California Press. 1959. 204 p. 
$4.00. The historical development of 
children’s games in New Zealand dur- 
ing the past 100 years is presented fol- 
lowed by games which have been classi- 
fied into the following categories: 
singing, dialogue, informal, leader, chas- 
ing, rhythmic, chance, teasing, parlor, 
and skill. 


Modern Principles and Methods in High 
School Physical Education. Charles C. 
Cowell and Hilda M. Schwehn. Boston 
11: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 150 Tremont 
St. 1958. 339 p. $5.75. Designed for the 
professional methods course in physical 
education, this text is designed to help 
the student analyze the learning pat- 
terns of adolescents and select and use 
the various methods and techniques that 
will best promote all-round growth. The 
five major parts of the book deal with 
foundations of physical education, the 
task of the physical education teacher, 
teaching procedures, curriculum con- 
tent, and measurement and evaluation. 
Discussion questions are presented at the 
end of each chapter. 


Efficiency of Human Movement. Marion 
E. Broer. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Co., West Washington Sq. 1960. 331 p. 
$6.00. This book has been prepared for 
the teacher of movement and for any 
individual who desires to improve his 
efficiency. It considers the questions: 
“What is efficient movement?”; “Upon 
what is it based?”; “What are the most 
basic laws which govern movement?”; 
“What problems are involved in every- 
day work and recreational activities and 
what are the factors which must be con- 
sidered in their solution?” The final 
chapter is devoted to a discussion of the 
possibilities of movement education in 
a foundation course in the physical ed- 
ueation activity program. 


RECREATION 


Camp Waterfront Programs and Manage- 
ment. Richard H. Pohndorf. New York 
7: Association Press, 291 Broadway. 
1960. 266 p. Illus. $7.50. Basie ap- 
proaches to the management and promo- 
tion of waterfront programs are pre- 
sented with prepared standards as 
guides. This manual may also serve as 
a text for students at aquatic schools, 
and for colleges and universities having 
courses in camping and recreation, espe- 
cially those conducting professional 
courses in the area of health, physical 
education, and recreation. 


Recreation Activities for the Handicapped. 
Frederick M. Chapman. New York 10: 
Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 26th 
Street. 1960. 309 p. Illus. $5.75. A well- 
rounded program of activities for the 
handicapped is comprehensively pre- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


sented to serve the needs of a variety of 
groups. Personnel responsible for the 
leadership of reereation activities in hos- 
pitals will find concise instructions for 
the conduct of activities useful in day- 
to-day planning for the handicapped. 


The Science of Skin and Scuba Diving: 
Adventuring with Safety under Water. 
Revised edition. Conference for Na- 
tional Cooperation in Aquatics. New 
York 7: Association Press, 291 Broad- 
way. 1959. 319 p. $4.95. Professional 
and advanced divers as well as begin- 
ning students and teachers can now un- 
derstand the latest techniques and skills 
in the use of underwater gear from this 
fully illustrated and revised edition. A 
complete suggested course outline for 
teaching skin and scuba diving has been 
added to the chapter on “Skills of Skin 
and Seuba Diving.” Suggested lesson 
plans for each water session are in- 
eluded for instructors with an enlarged 
glossary containing new terms. 


The Golden Anniversary Book of Scout- 
ing. R. D. Bezucha. New York 20: 
Golden Press, Ine., Rockefeller Center. 
1959. 165 p. Illus. $4.95. The dramatic 
story of the growth of the Boy Scouts 
of America is shown as it starts as a 
struggling youth movement in 1910 and 
wins its present prominence in the 
vouth field with a membership of more 
than 5 million boys and leaders. For 
the more than 28 million former Scouts, 
the reading of this book should bring 
back memories of happy days with the 
“old gang” in woods and fields. To the 
Scouts of today and tomorrow, it should 
provide excitement and challenge. To 
the general public, it should be an eye 
opener to the scope and importance of 
the contribution of the Scout movement 
to the life of America. 


Planning Recreation Facilities. Fourth 
National Institute in Recreation Admin- 
istration. New York 11: National Rec- 
reation Association, 8 W. 8th Street. 
1959. 50 p. $2.00. This is the report of 
the Fourth National Institute in Recrea- 
tion Administration, which was held in 
conjunction with the 1959 National Ree- 
reation Congress. It covers the broad 
range of planning, from philosophy and 
principles to the legal and financial as- 
pects. Comprehensive planning for 
parks and recreation is considered along 
with trends in space standards, land- 
scape design and site planning, archi- 
tectural and engineering services, new 
concepts in the design of recreation 
buildings, and public relations aspects 
of park and recreation planning. This 
report should be helpful to those with 
immediate or long-range facility prob- 
lems and should also serve as an impor- 
tant future reference. 


Recreation. Workshop Report Series 
No. 1. Washington 25, D. C.: Presi- 
dent’s Council on Youth Fitness, GAO 
Building, 441 G Street, N.W. 1959. 12 p. 
Free. This booklet reports on the first 
of a series of workshops conducted by 


the President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness. It outlines specific recommenda- 
tions for community action on the fol- 
lowing: (1) role of recreation in Na- 
tional Youth Fitness Week, (2) com- 
munity use of shopping center facilities, 


(3) novice track and field program, and 


(4) a sports film project. 


Recreation Leadership. 2nd edition. H. 
Dan Corbin. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1959. 463 p. Lllus, 
$6.50. Wide in scope and purpose, this 
revision of an outstanding favorite is 
written to serve both the beginner and 
the experienced leader. The book vcon- 
tains a wealth of information on both 
the theory and practice of a well-rounded 
program of recreation. Thoroughly 
brought up-to-date, this second edition 
features new material on leadership pro- 
cedures and principles. It incorporates 
the most recent nationally approved con- 
ference recommendations on recreation 
and play therapy and deals with recrea- 
tion in mental hospitals. 


Shooting and Hunting. Outdoor Educa- 
tion Series IV. Washington, D. C.: 
AAHPER, a department of the NEA, 
1201 16th St., N.W. 1960. 96 p. Illus. 
$2.00. This new instructor’s guide is a 
particular boon to the administrator and 
instructor setting up or improving 
shooting activities in camp, school, col- 
lege, or recreational groups. The book 
explains clearly how to teach the novice 
to handle and use a gun safely and 
takes him through shooting games and 
hunting experiences he can later enjoy 
on range or in the field. Many practical 
ideas are given about equipment needed 
for schools, teaching aids of various 
kinds, and where to find information 
about constructing indoor and outdoor 
ranges. The attractively and colorfully 
illustrated book is one response to an 
increasing awareness that young people 
must be taught wholesome, leisure-time 
activities as well as respect for the re- 
sources of their country. 


BOOK LISTINGS 
GENERAL INTEREST 


Federal Agencies Financing Research. 
Washington 6, D. C.: Social Legislation 
Information Service, Ine., 1346 Con- 
necticut Avenue, N. W. 28 p. $1.00. 
When Children Move from School to 
School. Margaret Rasmussen, editor. 
Washington 16, D. C.: Association for 
Childhood Edueation International, 3615 
Wisconsin Avenue, N. W. 1960. 36 p. 
75¢. 

Encyclopedia of Educational Research. 
Third edition. Chester W. Harris, edi- 
tor. New York 11: Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Avenue. 1960. 

Strategies of Leadership in Conducting 
Adult Education Programs. A. A. Live- 
right. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 49 East 33rd Street. 1959. 
140 p. $3.50. 
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Keep Your Students Abreast 
of the Latest Trends in 
Physical Education with these 
Authoritative Textbooks 


Ready Soon! 3rd Edition Bucher 
FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Written by a dynamic and vigorous teacher and speaker well known in the field, the new 
3rd edition of FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION has been brought up to date 
with the latest thinking in the fields of physical education, health and recreation; it places 
particular emphasis on physical fitness. Specifically designed for courses in “Introduction 
to Physical Education,” this revision stresses the “fitness” movement and its implications 
for education; describes more completely the history and scientific foundations underlying 
the profession; and discusses health and recreation implications for physical education in 
more detail. 

You'll find this new 3rd edition more comprehensive and better illustrated than previous 
editions. Carefully organized and clearly written, this text answers students’ questions 
on the history, philosophy, objectives, nature and scope of physical education. It describes 
in comprehensive detail the duties, qualifications and job opportunities for those in the 
field and concludes with a discussion of the current trends and challenges to the profession. 
Although Dr. Bucher bases his presentation on biological, psychological and sociological 
principles, these scientific foundations are presented in the students’ language so that they 
are easy to understand. This new edition is a detailed blueprint of the modern trends in 
physical education. 

By CHARLES A. BUCHER, A.B., M.A., Ed.D., Professor of Education and Coordinator of Undergraduate and 


Graduate Physical Education for Men "and Women, School of Education, New York University. Ready later 
this month. 3rd edition, 484 pages, 634” x 934”, illustrated. Price, $6.00 


2nd Edition Bucher 


ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL HEALTH 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Reflecting current thinking and modern trends, this text, designed for college level courses 
in “Organization and Administration,” provides your students with authoritative discussions 
of the best administrative principles developed by leaders in administration in the fields 
of education, industry and business. Combining the study of administration and school 
health with physical education programs, the author discusses administration of physical 
fitness, recreation, camping and outdoor education programs. You'll find the 2nd edition 
of this book thoroughly revised, reorganized and divided into six parts to present the mate- 
rial in the most meaningful manner. The two new chapters on “Administering School 
Fitness Programs” and “The Adapted Program” and the helpful discussions of Legal Lia- 
bility, Measurement and Evaluation, Public Relations and Facilities add to the completeness 
of this book. 

By CHARLES A. BUCHER, A.B., M.A., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education and Coordinator of Under- 


graduate and Graduate Physical Education for Men and Women, School of Education, New York University. 
1958, 2nd edition, 470 pages, 634” x 934”, illustrated. Price, $5.75. 


Gladly Sent to Teachers of College Level 


Courses for Consideration as Textbooks! 


The C.V. Mosby Company 

3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. Date . ate 
Yes, | am interested in receiving a paineton copy of the book(s) checked below. As an instruc- 
tor in physical education in a college level course, | am seriously considering (it) (them) as the 
adopted text(s) for my students. 

Bucher, FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 3rd edition...» $6.00 


C1 Bucher, ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL | HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
| PROGRAMS, 2nd edition 


School 

| am in charge of the course called: 
Address 

City 


JHPER-5-60 


| 

| 

| 


Completed Research in Health, Physical 
Educational, and Recreation. Volume II. 
Washington, D. C.: AAHPER, a de- 
partment of the NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N.W. 1960. 80 p. $1.50. 


Planning Your School Building Dollar. 
Carl H. Stautz. Philadelphia 39, Penn- 
sylvania: Chilton Company, Book Divi- 
sion, 56th-and Chestnut Streets. 1960. 
119 p. $2.75. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Rheumatic Heart Disease. Public Health 
Service Publication No. 144. Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Superintendent of Docu- 
meats, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice. 1959. 5¢. 


Little Strokes. Publication No. 689. Pub- 
lic Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice. 1959. 15 p. Illus. 10¢. 


Youth Looks At Cancer. Westchester 
Cancer Committee. New York: Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, 521 West 57th 
Street. 1960. 68 p. Illus. Free. 
Radioactive Fallout. Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. 
23 p. Illus. 10¢. 


Pre-Adolescents —- What Makes Them 
Tick? Fritz Redl. New York 28: Child 
Study Association of America, Ine., 9 
E. 89th Street. 1959. 26 p. 25¢. 


Will My Heart Fail? William A. Jeffers, 
M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, E. Washington Square. 1960, 
157 p. $1.25. 


Middle Age—Threat or Promise? Harry 
Milt. New York 16: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 E. 38th Street. 1960. 
20 p. Illus. 25¢. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Danny Blanchtlower's Soccer Book. Danny 
Blanchflower. New Rochelle N. Y.: 
Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634. 1959. 128 p. 
Illus. $4.25. 


Anatomy for Students and Teachers of 
Physical Education. J. S. Perrott. Balti- 
more 2, Md.: Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, Mt. Royal Avenue. 1959. 250 p. 
$7.00. 


Gymnastics, Beginner to Competitor. Wes- 
ley K. Ruff. Dubuque Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Company, 915 Main Street. 1959. 
204 p. Diagrams. $3.50. 


Physical Education for High School Stu- 
dents. Revised edition. Dorothy R. 
Mohr and Elmon L. Vernier, editors. 
Washington, D. C.: AAHPER, a de- 
partment of the NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N.W. 1960. 416 p. Illus. $3.00. Com- 
plete handbook of sports, games, dance 
and recreational activities, and athletics 
for both boys and girls, grades 8 
through 12. 
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Speedball Technique Charts. J. Jan Gund, 
editor. Washington, D. C.: AAHPER, 
a department of the NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N.W. 1960. 8 charts. $1.00. En- 
velope-kit contains charts demonstrating 
techniques and title strip. 

Children and Fitness. Sue Hall, editor. 
Washington, D. C.: AAHPER, a depart- 
ment of the NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W. 
1960. 80 p. Illus. $1.50. This is the 
report of the National Conference on 
Fitness of Children of Elementary 
School Age held in Washington in De- 
eember 1959. 

Speed-A-Way. Revised edition. Mar- 
jorie S. Larsen. Minneapolis 15, Minne- 
sota: Burgess Publishing Company, 426 
South Sixth Street. 1960. 58 p. Illus. 
$1.25. 

Motor Learning and Motor Performance. 
Fitness Series IV. Elwood Craig Davis 
and Aileene Lockhart, editors. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: AAHPER, a department 
of the NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W. 1960. 
64 p. $1.50. This bibliography contains 
over 1400 references listed alphabetic- 
ally by author. 

Order the following new and revised 
guides from AAHPER, a department of 
the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Archery-Riding Guide, 1960-62. Ann 
Lankford and Jane Dillon, editors. 1960. 
128 p. $1.00. 

Basketball Guide, 1960-61. Irma Schalk, 
editor. 1960. (Ready Angust) 160 p. 
$1.00. 

Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide, 1960-62. 
Joan Martin, Katherine Arnett, and 
Patricia Cullen, editors. 1960. 128 p. 
$1.00. 

Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide, 1960-62. 
Caryl Newhof and Marian Phillips, edi- 
tors. 1960. (Ready August) 144 p. 
$1.00. 

Soccer-Speedball Guide, 1960-62. Mary 
Buice Alderson and Ruth Levy, editors. 
1960. (Ready July) 128. p. $1.00. 
Tennis-Badminton Guide, 1960-62. Helen 
Brogdon and Olive Young, editors. 1960. 
144 p. $1.00. 

Basketball Rules Reprint. (Reprint of the 
rules section of the Basketball Guide). 
1960. (Ready August) 44 p. 35¢. 


RECREATION 


How Good is Our Kindergarten? Lorraine 
Sherer. Washington 16, D. C.: Associa- 
tion for Childhood International, 3615 
Wisconsin Ave., N.W. 1959. 35 p. 75¢. 
Chess Victory—Move by Move. Fred 
Reinfeld. New York 16, N. Y.: Sterling 
Publishing Co., Ine. 419-4th Ave. 
1959. 90 p. Illus. $2.50. 

Clown Act Omnibus. Wes McVicar. New 
York 7: Association Press, 291 Broad- 
way. 1960. 256 p. Illus. $4.95. 

The Complete Guide to Orchestral Music. 
Robert Bagar and. Louis Bianeolli. New 
York 10: Grosset & Dunlap, 1107 Broad- 
way. 1947. 868 p. $4.95. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


A Bedtime Treasury of Children’s Stories. 
Margaret C. Farquhar, editor. New 
York 10: Grosset & Dunlap, 1107 
Broadway. 1960. 512 p. Illus. $3.95. 


1960 Official Yearbook and Guide. New 
York 5: United States Lawn Tennis 
Association, 120 Broadway. 352 p. Illus. 
$2.00. 


Teaching Physical Education in the Ele- 
mentary School. Second edition. E. Ben- 
ton Salt, Grace I. Fox, and B. K. 
Stevens. New York 10: Ronald Press 
Co., 15 E. 26th Street. 1960. 464 p. 
$6.00. 

The Character Dimension of Camping. 
Richard 8S. Doty. New York 7: Associa- 
tion Press, 291 Broadway. 1960. 192 p. 
$4.75. 

Wildlife Conservation. Second edition. 
Ira N. Gabrielson. New York 11: Mae- 
millan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 
244 p. Illus. $5.50. 


Light from a Thousand Campfires. Ken- 
neth B. Webb, editor. New York 7: As- 
sociation Press, 291 Broadway. 1960. 
384 p. Illus. $4.95. 


Pointers on Producing the School Play. 
Helen Louise Miller. Boston 16: Plays, 
Ine. 8 Arlington St. 1960. 112 p. $2.95. 


The Right Play For You. Bernice Wells 
Carlson. Nashville 2: Abingdon Press, 
810 Broadway. 1960. 160 p. Illus. $2.50 
—cloth ; $1.60—paper. 


California Recreation and Park Directory. 
Division of Recreation. Sacramento 14: 
State of California, Division of Recrea- 
tion, Department of Natural Resources. 
1959. 52 p. $1.00. 


The Natural Thing: The Land and Its 
Citizens, Pieter W. Fosburgh. New York 
11: The Maemillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue. 1959. 255 p. $4.75. 


The Home Owners’ Complete Garden 
Handbook. John Hayes Melady. New 
York 10: Grosset & Dunlap, 1107 Broad- 
way. 1954. 174 p. Illus. $2.95. 


Mobil Boating Guide. G. E. Maxwell, ed- 
itor. New York 17: Mobil Oil Company, 
150 E. 42nd Street, 1959. 160 p. Illus. 
50¢. 


International Youth Hostel Handbook. 
Vesterbrogade 35, Denmark: Interna- 
tional Youth Hostel Federation, Copen- 
hagen V. 160 p. 1960. 


NEA PUBLICATIONS 


Write to National Education Association 
Publications—Sales Dept., 1201 - 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., for pub- 
lications listed below. 


Professional Administrators for America’s 
Schools. American Association of School 
Administrators. 1960. 310 p. $5.00. 


Salary Schedule Maximums for School Ad- 
ministrators, 1959-60, Urban Districts 
100,000 and Over in Population. Research 
Report 1960-R1. 48 p. 75¢. 


How to Help Your Child Learn. Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals 
and National School Public Relations 
Association. 1960. 40 p. 50¢. 

Seven State Taxes: Rates and Collections. 
Supplement. Committee on Educational 
Finance. 1960. 18 p. 

Teaching Resources for the Kindergarten- 
Primary Teacher. Department of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education. 1960. 64 p. 
$1.00. 

Quality-of-Service Provisions in 
Schedules, 1958-59. 
1959-R24. 48 p. 75¢. 
Salaries Paid and Salary Practices in Uni- 
versities, Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 
1959-60. Research Report 1960-R3. 
55 p. $1.00. 

Salary Schedules, Classroom Teachers, 
Urban Districts 30,000-99,999 in Popula- 
tion, 1959-60. Research Report 1960-R2. 
48 p. 50¢. 

English for the Academically Talented 
Student. Arno Jewett, editor. 1960. 
128 p. $1.00. 

Local Associations—Organizations, Prac- 
tices, and Programs, 1958-1959. NEA 
Research Division. 1960. 50 p. 

Salary Schedule Maximums for School Ad- 
ministrators, 1959-60, Urban Districts 
30,000 to 99,999 in Population. Research 
Report 1960-R4. 56 p. 75¢. 


Salary 
Research Report 


HS COLUMN EvERY 
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BOOKS FROM BROWN 


|\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


METHODS OF TEACHING THE FUNDAMEN- 
TAL SKILLS OF TEAM SPORTS is a new book 
concerned primarily with methods of practicing the 
fundamental skills of team sports. It is written by 
George B. Pearson, Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, University of California at Riverside. 


To improve instruction in physical education, it 
is necessary to develop improved methods of teaching 
the activities. Efficient methods save money on fa- 
cilities and equipment, save time in presenting the 
activities, enable the instructor to teach larger classes 
on an individual basis, improve class organization 
and administration, increase student enjoyment and 
interest, and improve the general quality of instrue- 
tion. 


This book is especially suited for: (1) Students 
preparing to become physical education teacvers, (2) 
Teachers of physical education in secondary schools 
and colleges, (3) Physical education directors, and 
others in an administrative position (4) Recrea- 
tional leaders. 


This new book is primarily concerned with meth- 
ods of teaching fundamental ¢rills and lead up 
games for team sports Thirty-nine fundamental 
drills and thirty-four lead up games are included in 
this book. Hach of these drills takes into account 
the following factors; suggested time for the drill, 
playing area and facilities required, equipment need- 
ed, fundamentals emphasized in the drill or game, 
methods of instruction, description of formation for 
the drill, safety precautions, and suggestions for 
teaching the drill. In addition to these factors there 
are suggestions for 146 variations. 


Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send you a 
brochure completely describing this book as well as 
the many other books we publish in the field of 
physical education. If you wish we'll be happy to 
send you an examination copy on approval. 
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Anyone for the Outdoors? 


GEORGE W. DONALDSON 
Tyler, Texas 


The outdoors is for everyone. This is 
a strong part. of American tradition. 
And, unless there comes a dramatic re- 
versal in the current rush, the fact will 
soon read—everyone is for the outdoors. 
To solidly clinch the trend, twice within 
the past three years the Sears Roebuck 
summer catalog has devoted its first 
pages to outdoor merchandise. This great 
delineator of American culture lists back- 
yard barbecues, lawn furniture, and bad- 
minton sets right along with sleeping 
bags, tents, and gasoline stoves. Prag- 
matic Americans have taken the bit in 
their teeth as they take to the outdoors. 
Let the flint-and-steel woodsmen cringe, 
charcoal and brazier sales go on apace, 

To the horror of some canoe campers, 
back packers, survival buffs, and “de- 
centralized” campers, many an Ameriean 
stuffs his station wagon or trailer or ear- 
top carrier with enough equipment to 
set up a small village. Family camping 


Dr. Donaldson is directer of outdoor 
education for the Tyler public schools. 
He is author of the 1951 book entitled 
School Camping. 


by auto, whether or not it meets the cri. 
teria of “camping” as set by any particu- 
lar group, has accounted for the greatest 
upsurge in the use of the outdoors in our 
time. Best estimates place about 40 
million Americans in some kind of 
“camp” each summer. 

This is the greatest single trend in 
recreation today. Present movement to- 
ward automation, the shorter work week, 
and an ever higher standard of living as 
well as a growing consciousness of the 
values of family recreation will almost 
certainly increase this number. It ap- 
pears reasonable to assume that before 
long fully one-half of our population 
could be called campers. 


Chacun a Son Gout 

A historian will assuredly remark 
some day that the distinguishing feature 
of American recreation in the twentieth 
century is the flight to the open spaces. 
Let it be hoped that outdoorsmen, 
whether they be hunters, fishermen, or 
simply backyard chefs, form no cults 
saying, “My way is the only way!” 
Rather, Americans will do well, within 
the limits imposed by health, safety, and 
the wise use of outdoor resources, to 
make their outdoor motto: “Every man 
to his own taste.” 


e which brings recreation trends, news, 


ideas, techniques, to your desk monthly 


e which has a special program section 


with how-to-do-it information 


e@ which has the following special issues: 
March — CAMPING: April — PLAY- 
GROUNDS: June —ideas for summer 


programs 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE RECREATION MOVEMENT 


are 


“in the know” 


about 


? 


A subscription is a MUST 
if you are a: 
e Recreation Leader or Executive @ 
Physical Education Teacher e@ Club 
Leader @ Volunteer @ Church Worker 
e@ Student e College Instructor e Hos- 
pital Recreation Worker @ Camp Leader 
or Executive @ Social Worker 
PLACE YOUR ORDER — TODAY 
BEFORE THE PRICES GO UP! 
NOW—1 year, $4; single copies $.50 
After Sept. 1, 1960—$5 and $.60 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSN. 
8 West Eighth St. @ New York II, N. Y. 


It is strange that the outdoors, with its 
wide horizons, its soul-stretching vistas, 
and the true humility which comes to all 
who seek to understand its purpose and 
meaning, should ever breed a_ single 
snob. By what right does the fly caster 
look down his nose at the plug fisher- 
man? It the light tackle fisherman truly 
a better sportsman than the bent pin 
angler? Can the archer really justify the 
claim that he is the aristocrat of hunt- 
ers? If you like to ski and I like to pho- 
tograph wildlife, does that simple differ- 
ence in taste mean that we are different 
creatures, that one is “good,” the other 
“bad”? 

If Americans choose “soft camping,” 
with practically all the comforts of home 
transported to the outdoors, whose busi- 
ness is it to correct them? I can take 
great pride in a well-laid camp fire and 
still grant to my fellow outdoorsman his 
right to use a gasoline stove. Americans 
are gadget-minded people; our civiliza- 
tion has made them so. It is no mystery 
that they have become gadgeteers in the 
outdoors. To the outdoor snob who pro- 
tests, “But it isn’t camping!” the prag- 
matie American will answer, “Call it 
what you like, I like it!” It may even 
be that someone will answer, “You have 
yet to prove that sleeping on the ground 
benefits body or soul.” 

Any device, be it air mattress, spin- 
ning reel, or crossbow, which opens up 
the richness of the outdoors to modern 
man is legitimate. Let the purists prac- 
tice their hobbies. They are the outdoors- 
men to whom we ali must look for true 
creativeness in outdoor usage. But, let 
them grant to all seekers-after-relaxa- 
tion their hobbies, too. 

If the philosophy of “Every man to 
his own taste” is a sound one, then the 
responsibility of education is clear cut 
teach each potential outdoorsman many 
heaithy, safe, and conservation-minded 
ways to use the outdoors. Teach him to 
the limit of his tastes and abilities. Then, 
stand ready to help him with the next 
steps as his interests and tastes grow. 
Wise education will set no arbitrary 
bounds of legitimacy. 

The blunt truth is that educators have 
no choice. The trend toward many kinds 
of outdoor usage is already firmly estab- 
lished. Independent Americans, search- 
ing for new and satisfying recreational 
pursuits, have .pioneered again. Bless 
them and help them toward ever richer 
living in the outdoors. * 


AAHPER’s Outdoor Education Proj- 
ect—a forward-looking development 
through which leadership is prepared 
for outdoor education in workshops, 
clinics, and conferences; instructional 
materials are published and distributed; 
and outdoor living and learning become 
a reality to increasing numbers of chil- 
dren, youth, and adults. For full details, 
write AAHPER, 1201 St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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1960-62 Official Archery-Riding Guide $1.00 
1960-62 Official Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide $1.00 / 
1960-62 Official Tennis-Badminton Guide __ $1.00 The Choice of Hundreds of Schools 
NATIONAL 

out in august Gym 97 
1960-62 Official Field Hockey-Lacross Guide _ $1.00 be 
1960-61 Official Basketball Guide $1.00 For action-free comfort, smart ap- ~ 
1960-61 Basketball Rules Reprint 35¢ weet, 


choice is NATIONAL Gym Suits. 
Girls like the good looks of suits 


technique charts like Style 235, a favorite one-piece \ 


suit with a deep-pleated action 


7 oomer legs wit never-Dinding 
Speedball, set of 8 charts $1.00 elastic bottoms. Has _ rust-proof 
Volleyball, set of 11 charts $1.00 buckle — adjustable full belt. 
Roomy pocket. Matching color 
CS metal snap fasteners. Complete size 
Order your supply today from 24); range in Cadet Blue, Jade Green, 
y PP'Y Geranium Red, White. 
: Na! Favored National Gym Sui teed to 
: i d laundry; designed for perfect fit, and 
Washington 6, D. C. [ | 
( 


teams and individuals easily, 
quickly, positively. Ask for 4» 
information. . 


. and do you have your guide to family- 
group activities? 


RECREATIONAL GAMES AND SPORTS 16¢ 


Subsidiary of J. M. Nash Co., Inc.—366 N. Marquette St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


ready for all activities 


= 


GYM FINISH 
This beautiful light, smooth finish has the 
highest index known, of resistance to abrasion 
and scuffing. Chosen for leading industrial 
and college gyms that support heaviest 
schedules of all-round activity. Actually costs 
less because it wears 2 to 3 times as long as 
ordinary finishes. No-glare, non-slip. Cleans 
like a china plate for easy maintenance. 


HILLYARD 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo., Dept. P-4 
CD Please send me Free chart for laying out, lining and 
finishing my gym floor. 


OD Please have the Maintaineer get in touch with me. 
No obligation! 


* 


Ask the Hillyard 3 


“Maintaineer®” in your area 
to draw up a maintenance program for your floor 

—also for tips on preparation 
>) for dances, etc. He's 


Noame.... 
Ny Staff or 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI « San Jose, Calif. « Passaic, N.J. City State..... 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 
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GENUINE 

ofthese 
FAMOUS ‘SLUGGERS, 


FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Throughout the world of athletics and 
pane . .. the symbol of quality for Improved BIRD BATTING TEE 


more than a quarter of a century! 
e Instruct 
e Develop 


Improve 
Batting Skills 


Adjustable . . . Accurately indicates strike zone 

. . Teaches proper stance, stride, swing, batting 
control, follow-thru . . . For indoor and outdoor 
practice . . . $9.00 F.0.B. Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


ALLSPORT TRAINING WEIGHTS 


Develop 


DODGE, INC. TROPHIES : | Speed 
World’s Largest 


e Fitness 
_ am Newark ne Added weight in training builds added strength 


Miami @ New York and endurance for competition 


San Fancisco @ Dallas 
ROY C. BIRD CO. 


— 1712 Orchard St. Ann Arbor, Michigan 
SEE YOUR LOCAL DODGE TROPHY DEALER 
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COACHES COLUMN 


NAIA Hall of Fame 


Six men were added to the National 
Association of Intercollegiate Athletics 
Hall of Fame for basketball during the 
National Intercollegiate Basketball 
Championships held in Kansas City in 

rch. 

David E. Faust of Catawba College, 
Salisbury, North Carolina, and E. D. 
(Gus) Fish, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, were named as con- 
tributors to basketball. John L. Long- 
fellow, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, was elected as 
coach. 

The three players chosen for the 
award were Hal Haskins, formerly of 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; Thomas Guerrero, formerly of 
University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara; and Omer Meeker, formerly of 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru. 

The NAIA annually selects outstand- 
ing contributors, coaches, and players in 
football, basketball, track, and, for the 
first time this year, baseball, for installa- 
tion in the Hall of Fame. Those hon- 
ored are recognized in the NAIA see- 
tion of the Helms Hall of Fame in 
Los Angeles. 


Tennis Workshop 


A workshop dedicated to improving 
and enlarging present teaching methods 
used by physical education teachers and 
eoaches was held in Chieago, March 26. 
Cooperating were the Chicago Board of 
Education, the Professional Tennis As- 
sociation of Greater Chicago, the Chi- 
eago Park District, and the U. 8. Lawn 
Tennis Association. The workshop was 
conducted by George Jennings of Lake 
Forest College, Illinois, and Harry 
“Cap” Leighton of Senn High School, 
Chieago. 

The teaching program of the work- 
shop ranged in sequence from beginning 
techniques and organization of tennis 
classes without equipment to advanced 
varsity drills; it was presented entirely 
by educators. The high standards and 
quality of the program set by the work- 
shop serve as an excellent example of 
how the cooperative efforts of educa- 
tors, civic groups, and tennis associa- 
tions can pool their knowledge and con- 
tribute immeasurably, in a way never 
before realized, to the growth of tennis. 
Physical educators should know there is 
a new regime and a new national look 
in the promotion and instruction of ten- 
nis. The USLTA recognizes that tennis 
instruction must begin in the schools 
and that such a program cannot be 
realized without the help of the educa- 
tors. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Statistics for Coaches 


e A recent study of the status of physi- 
cal education in Michigan secondary 
schools, conducted by the Michigan As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Eduea- 
tion, and Reereation, shows that in 
junior high schools 87.3 percent and in 
senior high schools 97.4 percent of the 
physical education instructors have 
coaching duties. 


e A high school sports participation 
survey completed this year by the Na- 
tional Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations shows 11-man 
football to be the most popular partici- 
pant sport among NFSHSAA member 
schools. The top 12 sports (from a par- 
ticipant standpoint) are as follows: 


Number of 
Participants 
569,826 
531,609 
367,210 
307,387 
60,229 
49,385 
49,069 
48,602 


Sport 


1l-man Football 
Basketball 
Track and Field 
Baseball 
Wrestling 
Cross-Country 
8-man Football 
Tennis 
Swimming 44,134 
Volleyball 41,394 
Golf 36,847 
Softball 34,904 


In addition to an increasing number 
of participants, surveys reveal evidence 
of broad and varied sports programs 
sponsored by state high school athletic 
associations. The Michigan Association, 
for example, has 735 member schools, 
of which 675 have baseball programs; 
590 have football; 550 have track. Five 
Michigan schools offer a program of ten 
activities; 36 support nine athletie ac- 
tivities; 41 sponsor eight; 69 include 
seven; and 106 sponsor six. In North 
Dakota Association schools 30.5 percent 
of the high school boys participate in 
interscholastic basketball; 24 percent 
participate in interscholastie football; 
approximately 15 percent participate in 
interscholastic baseball; and 13.6 per- 
cent participate in interscholastice track. 


e The National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations report 
on high school baseball programs in 
1959 reveals a steady expansion from 
1944 to 1959. During this 15-year pe- 
riod there has been a 100 percent in- 
crease in the number of states which 
sponsor a series of baseball tournaments 
and a 300 percent increase in the num- 
ber of high school participants. The 
average school has increased the number 
of games on its schedule and improved 
its coaching and player skills; team 
strategy has improved immeasurably. 


e A recent U. 8. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare survey showed 


that 53 percent of the schools in the 
United States have softball facilities and 
47 percent have basketball facilities. 
The survey covered 12,756 schools. 


e The Amateur Softball Association 
has revealed the following figures of 
increasing participation in softball. 
There are 2,823 youth teams now reg- 
istered with the ASA; leagues total 463, 
involving 42,834 players. Counting 
both fast and slow pitch leagues, there 
is a rise of some 10,000 leagues, or 15 
percent, in the last year. There are 
3,750,000 players on 250,000 teams in 
more than 40,000 leagues in this coun- 
try. Umpire registration is up, also, 
to 5,146. 


e The Babe Ruth League, Ine., has ex- 
panded steadily during its nine-year his- 
tory. Sixty-two new leagues, including 
one in Quebec, Canada, were submitted 
for admission to the program through 
January 31, 1960. 


Exercise and Fitness Available 


The compilation of papers read by 
medical and physical education authori- 
ties at the Colloquium on Physical Ex- 
ercise held at the University of Illinois 
in December 1959 has now been pub- 
lished by The Athletic Institute. The 
colloquium was co-sponsored by the 
University of Illinois Department of 
Physical Education and the Athletic 
Institute. The book represents the latest 
research and thinking on the physiologi- 
eal aspects of physical exercise. 

Copies of the 323-page report are 
available at $3.00 each from The Ath- 
letic Institute, 209 South State Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


NFSHSAA Announces New 
Staff Member 


David C. Arnold has been appointed 
assistant executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations, 7 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Mr. Arnold for- 
merly served as assistant state director 
of high school athletics in Michigan. 


NAIA CHAMPIONSHIPS 


June 3-4 


Ninth annual NAIA Track and Field Cham- 
pionships, Howard Wood Stadium, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota 


June 6-11 


Fourth annual NAIA Baseball Championships, 
Sioux City, lowa 


June 7-9 


Ninth Annual NAIA Golf Championships, 
Minnesota State College, Bemidji, Minnesota 


June 9-11 


Ninth annual NAIA Tennis Championships, 
Rockhill Tennis Club, Kansas City, Missouri 
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For the Lady Fisherman 


Included in the 1960 line from the 
Denison-Johnson Corp., Mankato, Minne- 
sota, is the Johnson Century Princess 
American 
Type 
Spinning 
Reel de- 
signed 
“especial- 
ly for her” 
in Prin- 
cess Pink 
and Gran- 
ite Black. 
It features 
the Cen- 
tury Reel, 
selecto-dial drag, right- or left-hand re- 
trieve, click control, change-easy spool, 
dia-chromed rotor, tungsten carbide 
pick-up and rugged precision construe- 
tion. Equipped with 100 yards of 6-lb. 
test monofilament line. 


New Look in Leg Guards 


From Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., 2300 
Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 3, Missouri, comes 
new protection for catchers with the 
Armor-Lite plastic leg guard. The new 
material, recently introduced in Rawl- 
ings’ football shoulder pads, is claimed 
to be stronger than fiber yet more flex- 
ible and comfortable. The plastic is 
waterproof and perspiration proof, will 
not deteriorate, and has no finish to 
peel off. Side wings of leather-covered 
Aire-Guard Vinyl provide added leg 
protection. Available in a variety of 
colors. 


All American Football Trainer 

The All American Football Trainer, a 
new apparatus which measures the im- 
pact of a charge, has been invented and 


marketed by Bernie Lemonick, 1921-A 
Humphrey Merry: Way, Elkins Park 17, 
Pennsylvania. The machine is designed 
for year-round training and can be eas- 
ily installed in a gymnasium or outdoors. 
The device has a specially designed con- 
tour charging pad to simulate the op- 
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Editor, MARIAN SHAPIRO. 
AHPER National Headquarters” 


ponent and an interchangeable side pad 
attachment that can be used for the de- 
velopment of right and left forearm 
leverage. Fully collapsible to save space 
when not being used. $350.000 F.O.B.— 
two to four weeks for delivery. 


No Parking Problem 

Bicycle parking problems are over with 
the new heavy duty bicycle rack from 
the American Playground Device Co., 
Anderson, Indiana. Racks come in sizes 
to accommodate from 22 to 66 bicyeles, 
with prices ranging from $32.85 to 
$171.70. The racks, which are arranged 
for portable use or permanent setting 
in conerete, enable neat and efficient 
parking and eliminate safety hazards. 


Fiberglass Basketball Backboard 


A new fiberglass basketball backboard 
has been introduced by Arrow Fiberglass, 
Inc., Eolia, Missouri. The fiberglass adds 
light weight and weather resistance 
while retaining strength and resiliency. 
Special reinforcement ribs on the re- 
verse side give extra strength and rigid- 
ity. The backboard is easily installed 
and economically priced. 


Gone Fishing! 

Zebco Co., Tulsa, Oklahoma, wil! feature 
a 1960 line of Rods-N-Reels of Derlin, a 
new es water resistant material from 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Also 
folbiead is the Golden Presentation 
Reel, with gold plated covers and eus- 
tom-fitted cadmium-plated working 
parts. A lifetime service certificate ae- 
companies each Golden Presentation 
reel. Special order only—#50.00. 


Baseball Facts and Figures 

Hillerich and Bradsby Company has pub- 
lished their Famous Slugger Yearbook 
and 1960 edition of Official Softball 
Rules, which ean be obtained free from 
local sporting goods dealers. 


Books and Catalogs 


e E. R. Moore Co., 932 Dakin St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois will send you their 1960 
Catalog showing all the E. R. Moore 
styles in one-piece gym suits, tunic suits, 
and shorts and shirts. 


e Narragansett Gymnasium Equipment 
Co., Moverly, Missouri has available their 
Catalog C-1, which shows pictures and 
detailed descriptions of the complete 
line of gymnasium equipment carried. 


e The Story of Rebound Tumbling 
by James C. Kurtel traces the history of 
rebound tumbling from its cireus begin- 
nings to its new uses in modern physical 
education classes and gymnastic com- 
petition. The story is fully illustrated 
with cartoons by Herb Larson. Write to 
Nissen Trampoline Co., 215 A Ave., 
N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa, for your free 
copy. 


e Robert Haws Company, 15722 Tele- 
graph Road, Detroit 39, Michigan tells 
the story of the Haws Electric-Hydraulie 
Folding Partitions in their new bro- 
chure. 


e Write the Advertising Dept., the 
MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio, for 
their 1960 Fall and Winter Catalog. The 
98-page book includes a 32-page full 
color basketball and football clothing 
section. 


e Steel Piping in Ice Rinks  pub- 
lished by the National Supply Co., 2 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
incorporates the results of a survey cov- 
ering all artificial ice rinks in the U.S. 
and Canada. Find out about mechanical 
freezing for lengthening the ice-skating 
season. 


@ Premier Athletic Products Corp., River- 
Vale, New Jersey will send you their 1960 
School Edition Catalog showing Pre- 
mier’s complete line of gym mats and 
covers and equipment for baseball, foot- 
ball, gymnastics, physical education, 
boxing, and basketball. 


eA new Specification Manual for 
Northern hard maple, beech, and birch 
flooring is now available from the Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers Association, 35 
East Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. The 
manual contains complete grading rules 
established by the Association as well as 
information on the physical characteris- 
tics of the species used in flooring. 
Single copies of the file size booklet can 
be obtained free of charge from the 
Association. 


e The complete line of The Program 
Aids Co., Inc., 550 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. is shown in the company’s 1960 
catalog. Included are the Playmaster® 
Coaching Kits, Eraso” Scheduling Kits, 
Spot Awards", Record-Master* Hall-of- 
Fame Displays and others. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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INTERTHERAPY RELATIONS 


Editor, CARL HAVEN YOUNG: 
: University of California, Los Angeles 


4 


The greatest commodity in the world 
is friendship and closely linked with 
this quality is a dedication to serve 
others (vss fortunate. Such an attribute 
is especially desirable and when sincere 
is readily recognized by those who are 
iil or handicapped. It is a tribute, in- 
deed, when such individuals eagerly 
await and respond to a word of greet- 
ing. The cost is so minor that we can 
well afford to spend our friendship 
freely. 


Projecting Goals 

When Robert Louis Stevenson was a 
young boy he sat at the window at dusk 
quietly watching the lamplighter as he 
walked by his home, touching the light- 
ed wick to the gas burners in the street 
lights. His mother, concerned over the 
long period of silence, asked Robert 
what he was doing. He replied, “I’m 
watching the man punch holes in the 
dark.” 

This classic reply exemplifies the 
teacher’s task or purpose in the educa- 
tional profession. Within our own 
speciality, we too should become lamp- 
lighters and turn on the lights in order 
that atypical cases may be recognized 
and provided with adequate care. 

Education is responsible not only for 
mental preparation but also for physi- 
cal well-being. Our leaders must evi- 
dence greater interest in the potential, 
cumulative, and actual conditions to be 
found in people of all ages, and par- 
ticularly in children and youth. 

Early discovery of various types of 
conditions and ease histories of effective 
results in changing the present status 
may well be the key in changing today‘s 
entire approach or emphasis. Present 
practices primarily stress the impor- 
tance of rehabilitation, oftentimes over- 
looking the more significant need for 
recognition and prevention. 

Only one step at a time is possible, 
but it is evident from a review of cur- 
rent literature that great strides are 
being made. As we come to this period 
of vacation and relaxation, all of us 
must rededicate ourselves to the task of 
establishing a better state of fitness for 
ourselves and others. At the same time 
we should be planning for the coming 
year, projecting our goals, and seeking 
new and better ways in which we may 
work to reach those needing assistance. 

Some of you have sent in ideas, com- 
ments, and programs of your efforts; it 
is hoped that others will contribute 
another year. Personal thanks to all for 
the fine letters, suggestions, and encour- 
agement, as well as the excellent illus- 
trations of intertherapy relations being 
carried out in the nation. 
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Field Notes 


e The adapted physical education pro- 
gram at South High School, Torrance, 
California, under the leadership of Her- 
bert A. Solomon, is dedicated to the pre- 
vention, habilitation, and rehabilitation 
of physically under-par and _handi- 
capped students. There are two pro- 
cedures followed in the selection and as- 
signment of students to the special pro- 
gram. 

First, the student may be referred by 
any member of the faculty to the chair- 
man of the Department of Physical Ed- 
ucation, who holds a personal confer- 
ence with the student. The school nurse 
contacts the student’s parents in order 
to receive parental approval for trans- 
ferring from regular to adaptive class. 
The family physician is then mailed a 
form asking for his recommendations. 
Many ancillary benefits may be derived 
through this team approach. Second, 
the student may be accepted by direct 
referral of the family or school physi- 
cian, who does not feel it advisable for 
the student to participate in regular pro- 
grams. He may wish his patient to have 
a specific form of remedial activity or 
exercises for his particular condition. 

The instructor prepares an individual 
assignment for each student, but all stu- 
dents are instructed in the same period. 
When the students are classified accord- 
ing to type alone, many secondary di- 
vergencies are overlooked. By treating 
students as individuals, they maintain 
their personal dignity and a feeling of 
worth which hastens their recovery. 

Class enrollment+is restricted to 20, 
since more would lessen the possibility 
for individual attention. Neat and at- 
tractive facilities and equipment serve 
to create a happy atmosphere. This, 
combined with a well-organized program 
and an instructor who inspires and en- 
courages his students, results in success. 


e Great success has been achieved in 
motivating adapted physical education 
classes through the squad rotational ex- 
ercise program at the Robert E. Peary 
Junior High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, according to Irwin Paris. This 
plan has been used to advantage in per- 
forming active, assistive, and resistive 
exercises and has increased the interest 
in participating in a vigorous and effici- 
ent manner. It has also facilitated super- 
vision. The procedure and techniques 
are as follows. 

1. Class is divided into squads of five 
or six members, with a leader and assist- 
ant who help the squad in the perform- 
ance of the exercises and maintain dis- 
cipline. Leaders assist in determining a 
percentage of grade. 


2. Outstanding squad for each day 
is awarded a point. Members are aixious 
to be a part of the winning group and 
try to conform in the high performance 
of assignments. Outstanding individual 
performer is awarded extra credit when 
merited. 

3. Various stations are established ae- 
cording to the type of exercise. A defi- 
nite time limit is set in keeping with the 
strenuousness of the activity. Thus each 
student knows how much work is ex- 
pected of him. Three sets of eight rep- 
etitions are possible in a six-minute peri- 
od, after which the squad rotates clock- 
wise to next exercise station. 

4. Twenty-four minutes are devoted 
to rotational exercise. The rest of the 
period is used for warm-up exercises, 
demonstrations, instruction, discussion 
of related subject materials, such as 
health, posture, and nutrition, and ad- 
ministrative details. The students’ in- 
terest and enthusiasm have improved 
their physical condition. This plan has 
great value in conducting the classes and 
might well be used to advantage in the 
regular physical education classes. 


e The Proceedings of Workshop-Con- 
ference in Recreation for the Mentally 
Retarded on Devereux Schools Campus 
in Devon, Pennsylvania, 1959, has been 
forwarded by Edward T. Burghart, ree- 
reation eoordinator. A section was de- 
voted to the use of corrective exer¢ises 
for rehabilitation. The 1960 conference 
was held April 6, with the theme “The 
Community and the Institution—Re- 
sponsibility of Each to the Other.” 


e The fourth Annual National Tri- 
Organizational Scientifie and Clinical 
Rehabilitation Conference will be held 
at the Miramar Hotel in Santa Moniea, 
California, on June 13-17. Iacluded are 
the Association of Medical Rehabilita- 
tion Directors and Coordinators, Ameri- 
ean Association for Rehabilitation Ther- 
apy, Ince.. and the Association for Phys- 
ical and Mental Rehabilitation, Inc. The 
theme for the Conference is “Present 
Practices and Future Needs.” * 


The squad rotational exercise program 
at the Peary Junior High School in Los 
Angeles has helped motivate students 
in adapted physical education classes. 
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Less than three years ago a business was conceived 
and predicated on the premise of service and quality. 
Proof that “service and quality” need not be a mere 
business cliche is attested to by the success of our 
company during this short period. During the past 
34 months we have watched with pride, and some awe, 
the avalanche of orders that placed TFT Ball Meters 
dispensing TFT table tennis balls in 46 states, the 
District of Columbia and Canada. And now, a line of 
paddles and nets also bear the TFT stamp of quality. 


SHENANDOAH, 


T. F. TWARDZIK AND COMPANY 


tion centers, Y’s, resorts, camps, dude ween boy’s 
clubs, churches, hospitals, military installations, youth 
clubs and country clubs. 


Our concept of service and quality is now fact. 
May we be of service, 
T. F. Twardzik, PRESIDENT 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ATTEND THE OLYMPICS AND 


For Further Information Write to 


AAHPER Olympic Tours, 1201 16th 


Final Announcement 
You May Still Join the 7- Week AAHPER Olympic Tour 


TOUR EUROPE JULY 14 -SEPTEMBER 3 


You will visit England, Scotland, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Germany, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Austria, Switzerland, and 

Italy. 


You will attend the Olympic Games and see 
points of special interest to physical educa- 
tors, coaches, and recreation leaders. 


You may arrange to receive academic credit 
up to six hours, graduate or undergraduate. 
Request data on cooperating colleges. 


Cost of 7-Week Tour — $1315 
(Enrollment for the 5-Week Tour Is Closed) 


Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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India’s Indigenous Activities 


HARTLEY PRICE 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


India’s indigenous physical activities 
were observed by the writer as a Ful- 
bright professor at Lakshmibai College 
of Physical Education, Gwalior, India. 
Popular activities throughout India in- 
clude Mallakhamb, Lathi, Lezim, Kabad- 
di, Indian Wrestling, Kho-Kho, and 
Yoga. 
Mallakhamb (meaning Wrestlers’ Pil- 
lar, or Indian Gymnastics, or Wrestling 
a Pole) is a 700-year old sport which 
was used as an aid to wrestlers. The 
tapered, teak, 11-ft. pillar or pole may 
vary in size but is roughly 9 in. in diam- 
eter at the base and about 5 or 6 in. at 
the top. It is treated lightly with pure 
eastor oil in order to prevent friction. 
Placed upright, it is solidly embedded 
in level ground. The performer leaps at 
the pole, grasps it firmly, and performs 
all types of amazing postures, balances, 
holds, and movements. The performer 
needs to be well-coordinated, flexible, 
strong, daring, graceful, self-controlled, 
and self-disciplined in order to master 
the pole. 
Lathi, a combative activity, requires 
the use of a stout, 6-ft. pole or stick 
usually reinforced at the ends with a 
rounded brass knob. It is used for hit- 
ting or for striking, for thrusting, and 
for swinging at the body of the oppon- 
ent. The skills of breaking the attack 
are also mastered. Lathi is expertly 
practiced by India’s unarmed police who 
may be called upon to defend themselves 
against four, five, or even more attack- 
ers at the same time. 
Lezim (also called Ghati or Decanni) 
is a rhythmical activity. The lezim is a 
small, hand apparatus about 12 in. long 
with metallic attachments that give a 
tinkling, bell-like sound. Lezim, with a 
basic movement of eight counts, starts 
with a slow tempo which reaches a stren- 
uous, frenzied, ecstatic climax. The 
hands and feet of the performer move 
in unison. The body is bent forward at 
times, and at other times is thrown up- 
ward. Lezim seems to have been pro- 
-moted by India during a period when 
the country was held in submission and 
aggressive, demanding activities, espe- 
cially lathi, were forbidden. Neverthe- 
less, Indians maintained physical fitness 
by including the vigorous and strenuous 
movements that are to be found in 
Lezim. It is somewhat reminiscent of 
certain dances performed by American 
Indians. 

Indian Wrestling is a national sport 
which seems to be more rugged than the 
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Editor, EARLE F. ZEIGLER) 
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Western form. Outdoor shallow pits 
rather than mats are used, thus mini- 
mizing expense and providing robust 
activity for many. Harmful, sometimes 
fatal holds, once widely used, have been 
eliminated. National competition is held 
in amateur wrestling. 

Kabaddi (also Whip Kabaddi, Whip- 
Tag-Kabaddi, Touch Kabaddi) is a tag 
game of many variations. It may per- 
haps be ealled the national game of 
India. Attempt is being made to stand- 
ardize the rules so that all teams 
throughout India may meet and play 
on an equal basis. Kabaddi requires 
seven players on each team. It is a game 
of squatting raiders and catchers. Lined 
up opposite each other, the squatting 
raider approaches the opponent, con- 
stantly chanting “Kabaddi, Kabaddi” 
while holding his breath and trying to 
touch the opponent. The game requires 
strength, agility, speed, timing, body 
control, and the ability to hold the 
breath. (A version of Kabaddi is de- 
scribed in the April 1959 issue of the 
JOURNAL, page 75.) 

Kho-Kho, also a tag game, consists of 
nine players on each team and is popu- 
lar with girls. Two short, sturdy posts 
are placed about 40 ft. apart between 
which the defensive players squat. Kho- 
Kho is a complicated, interesting, skill- 
ful, and strategie chasing and fleeing 
game, in which players gradually elimi- 
nate each other. 

Yoga. According to Shri D. N. 
Rajanna, assistant director of physical 
education, soccer and wrestling coach, 
University of Mysore, Mysore, India, 
“The aim of Yoga on the physical side 
is to avoid disease and to insure health 
by establishing and maintaining physio- 
logical harmony in the human body. 
Cleanliness, self-discipline of the body 
and mind, and regulation of life are 
some of the features of Yoga. The im- 
mediate goal of Yoga is self-control and 
not self-torture. Asanas (meditative 
poses) are physical exercises enabling 
the body to be physically fit for the 
meditation of God. Their immediate aim 
is to gain health and happiness, and 
their final goal is to attain mental tran- 
quility leading to fine absolution, i.e., 
absorption into God, which is the end 
and aim of everyone in this worldly ex- 
istence according to Indian philosophy.” 

In seminars and regular course work 
at Lakshmibai College, the writer 
stressed the need for a well-balanced 
program of physical education. The pro- 
gram should include team and individ- 
ual sports and aquatics as well as com- 
batives, rhythms, and gymnastics. How- 
ever, the writer strongly emphasized the 


value of India’s indigenous activities 
and encouraged their continued develop- 
ment and use. Moreover, the writer is 
convineed that America’s physical edu- 
cation programs could be greatly en- 
riched by the addition of these activities 
from India. A minimum of equipment 
and expense would accompany their in- 
troduction (a factor that India has of 
necessity had to take into consideration). 

This article is concluded in the same 
manner in which the students of Lak- 
shmibai College of Physical Education 
terminated classes and athletic events— 
with a purposeful, stirring, heartwarm- 


ing, and patriotic cheer, “Jai Hind!” 
(Victory to India!) * 
INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES 


e Outstanding scientists from around 
the world will attend a seminar on the 
topic “Health and Fitness in the Modern 
World” in Rome, August 29-September 
9. The program was initiated in the 
American College of Sports Medicine, 
with the cooperation of the International 
Council of YMCA’s and college and uni- 
versity groups. 

Leonard A. Larson, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, assisted by H. T. Frier- 
mood, National Council of YMCA’s, 
New York City and Louis F. Bishop, 
New York City. 

The ten-day conference is divided into 
two parts—Developmental Factors and 
Relationships to Human Performance. 
Exercise and capacity will be the topics 
under Part I. Under Part II, papers 
will be given on the mechanics of human 
performance, the psychology and soci- 
ology of human performance, training 
and conditioning, and the physiology of 
human performance. On September 9, 
a symposium will discuss exercise prob- 
lems on various aspects of health. 


e Physical educators planning to attend 
the Olympic Games in Rome this summer 
might also take advantage of the Inter- 
national Course on Modern Methodology 
of Physical Education which will take 
place in Graz, Austria, July 26-August 3. 

Sponsored by the department of phys- 
ical education, University of Graz, in co- 
operation with the department of Edu- 
cation and the Division of Youth Affairs, 
Provincial Government of Styria, the 
program includes both general and spe- 
cial methodology. To register send your 
name and occupation to Institut fiir 
Leibeserziehung der Universitat Graz, 
Graz, III., Universitatsplatz 4/I., Post- 
fach 559, Osterreich. 


e Another listing on the international 
calendar of conferences is the meeting 
of the International League for Modern 
Gymnastics held in Munich, Germany, 
July 14-24, 1960. For further informa- 
tion write to Internationale Liga Fiir 
Moderne Gymnastik, Isenschmidstrasse 
18, Miincher 9, Germany. 
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The MacGregor 


“Wherever You See 
Good Sports, 
You See MacGregor” 


Look to MacGregor first for the finest in all sports equipment. 


Co. * Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


FOOTBALL * BASEBALL * BASKETBALL * GOLF * TENNIS 


Teaching Physical Education 


June 


and 
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Archery June 21-July 3 
Riding June 27-July 3 
Autumn Archery and 
Riding Camps 
Sept. 1-Sept. 11 


session — complete 


up to the minute, practi- 
cal courses in archery 
and equitation for men 


women instructors 


and students. 


TEELA-WOOKET 
ARCHERY 
and 
RIDING CAMPS 
aa ROXBURY, VERMONT 
ARCHERY WORKSHOPS 


JUNE 21-23 
SEPTEMBER 1-3 


wha 


Reasonable rates, superb 
food, swimming, dancing, 
tennis, golf, etc. Ideal va- 
cationing in the heart of 
the Green Mountains. 


Send coupon for brochures with complete information to: 


Send ...folders on ARCHERY. ............. 
t 

REDING 

g Name 

g Street 

Zone... State....... 

School ....... 


Mr. and Mrs. Edw. B. Miller 
200 Fifth Ave. Rm. 359-J 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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SECOND EDITION 
of a highly popular textbook . . . 


in the Elementary School 


E. BENTON SALT, University of Florida 
GRACE I. FOX, Florida State University 
B. K. STEVENS, University of Florida 


New! A single complete source of experience-tested in- 
formation to help the prospective teacher, as well as the 
teacher now in service, conduct the physical education pro- 
gram for the first six grades. Book details a full activities 
program and gives suggestions on the teaching methods and 
techniques most effective in reaching the basic program 
goals. The responsibilities of the teacher, the role of the 
specialist, and the nature of the elementary child and his 
needs are thoughtfully discussed. 2nd Ed., 1960. 62 ills., 
tables; 65 music scores; 464 pages. $6 


Recreation Activities 
for the Handicapped 


FREDERICK M. CHAPMAN, University of Minnesota 


New! The only book devoted exclusively to recreational 
activities for the handicapped. It emphasizes practical ideas 
for meeting the recreationa! needs of the aged, children, the 
mentally retarded, neuropsychiatric and tubercular patients, 
and those handicapped by disease or surgery. Includes over 
260 activities to fill the leisure hours of the handicapped 
with complete instructions for equipment, supplies, and 
leadership methods, A special index lists the activities with- 
in each of the diagnostic groups. 1960. 91 ills.; 9 music 
scores; 309 pp. $5.75 


Health Education 
in the Elementary School 


HELEN NORMAN SMITH and MARY E. WOLVERTON, 
both University of Cincinnati 


This practical textbook presents principles and practices of 
health education for the first six grades. It reviews the de- 
velopments in health education over the past two centuries 
and explains the organization, personnel, and activities of 
health education in the schools today. Book covers cur- 
riculum planning, subject matter, and the sources of mate- 
rials; describes eighteen tested teaching units to illustrate 
effective methods of health teaching. Foreword by Carter 
V. Good, University of Cincinnati. “A very practical and 
realistic approach to health instruction in the elementary 
grades.”—C, H. Veenker, Purdue University. 1959. 49 ills.; 
315 pages. $4.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
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Editor, JOHN B. VAN WHY — 


AU DIO-VISUAL AIDS ail 


CATALOGS AND LISTINGS 


Educational Films. Catalog contains list- 
ings on such topics as child guidance, 
driver education, and other topics of in- 
terest to physical educator. Department 
of Visual Communication, University 
Extension, University of California, 405 
Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24, Cali- 
fornia. 


Child Growth and Development series. 
Three series centering on problems of 
young children and adolescents recom- 
mended for parent and community 
groups. Text-Film Department, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
United World Films, Inc. catalog series. 
Each catalog has listings of films ac- 
cording to subject matter and audience 
level. United World Films, Ine., 1445 
Park Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. 


Tabloid for Teachers. Information in 
newspaper format describing filmstrip 
materials for teachers. Society for Vis- 
ual Edueation, Inc., 1345 West Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


Improving Instruction: Budgeting Your 
Audio-Visual Program, Booklet describes 
audio-visual programs in 28 selected 
school systems throughout the United 
States. Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Coronet Films Catalogue. Complete iist- 
ing of educational films in almost every 
subect area of modern school curriculum. 
Coronet Films, Sales Department, 65 FE. 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


A Selected Film List for the College 
Health Course. This list of films has been 
prepared by a commitee of the AAH- 
PER College Health Section 
under the chairmanship of Frank Haar, 
University of Oregon, Eugene. Films 
have been categorized under 15 units 
relating to personal and community 


health. 25 p. 50¢ 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


First Aid on the Spot. Third edition. 
16mm, 10 min., b&w (special prices 
when previous edition is turned in). 
American Red Cross technique for han- 
dling of six common types of injuries 
or disabilities. Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, 
Illinois. 

To Smoke or Not To Smoke. 84 frames, 
35mm, 15 min., color—free. Filmstrip 
kit with teacher’s guide and record de- 
vised for use chiefly in health education 
in secondary schools. American Cancer 
Society, Inc., 521 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 
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Universit of South Dakota, Vermillion 


50,000 Lives. 1314 min., color, sound— 
free. Graphie demonstration of new 
mouth-to-mouth and mouth-to-airway 
techniques of resuscitation which can 
save 50,000 lives needlessly lost each 
year through asphyxiation. Association 
Films, Ine., 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

It's Wonderful Being a Girl. 16mm, 20 
min., color—free. Factual and sympa- 
thetic story of the menstrual process 
told in terms of the experience of an 
attractive young girl. Patricia Gail Mor- 
rison, Director of Education, Personal 
Produets Corporation, Box 10, Milltown, 
New Jersey. 

From Generation to Generation. 3() min., 
color—$225. For student and commu- 
nity groups, the film illustrates the basic 
facts of human reproduction, showing 
childbirth as an emotional and spiritual 
experience as well as a physical one. 
Text-Film Department, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Ine., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Pattern of a Profession. 161mm, 51 min. 
or 28 min., sound, color—free. Sequen- 
tial study of many facets of dental pro- 
fession. American Dental Association, 
Film Library, 222 East Superior Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois, 


Let’s Square Dance. b&w—$#250; color 
—$500. Series of six films, an instrue- 
tion manual, and album of six records 
are ineluded in price. Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter, Indiana University, Bloomington. 


Youth Dances, Educational dance film 
choreographed by Steffi Nossen using 
as subjects pupils from Westchester 
County schools. Dance in Education 
Fund, Three Winged Foot Drive, Larch- 
mont, New York. 


Practice Makes Perfect. 16mm, 11 min., 
b&w, sound—$45.00. Demonstration of 
proper techniques in fundamentals of 
serving, receiving, setting, and spiking 
in volleyball. All American Productions, 
P.O. Box 801, Riverside, California. 


Education Is Everybody's Business. 16,1111), 
17% wmin., color, sound—free. Film 
shows changes in America’s social and 
economie life since the turn of the cen- 
tury with emphasis on role of higher 
education, Association Films, Inc., 347 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


. And No Bells Ring. Two parts, 281 
min. each. 16mm, sound—$3.00. Two 
films show interrelationship among 
large-group instruction, small-group in- 
struction, independent study, and teacher 
team. National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The following film series may be oo- 
tained by writing to Text-Film Depart- 
ment, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, 

Films for Psychology. Hight new films 
for college introductory courses in psy- 
chology, teacher training, and adult ed- 
ucation. 


Marriage and Family Living series. Three 
pre-tested films correlated with Landis 
text Your Marriage and Family Living. 


Conquest series. Selected films from 
CBS Television report on three vital 
fields of research. 

Discussion Problems series. Four films on 
junior and senior high school level at- 
tacking such problems as prejudice and 
understanding others. 


Health for Effective Living series. Filins 
on health problems that belong to school 
and community living. 


Health and Safety for You series. Five 
films designed especially for health and 
guidance courses. 


Psychology for Living series. Five films 
correlated with the textbook of the same 
name by Sorenson and Malm. 


Alcohol and Narcotics Education series. 
Group of films for both adult and stu- 
dent viewing which outline current prob- 
lems on alcohol and narcotics. 


Two New Film Series 


Expert instruction is available to the 
smallest group through two new series 
of films. 


In February the McGraw-Hill Text- 
Film Department began distributing 48 
half-hour films which present a compre- 
hensive, college-credit course in genetics 
with lectures by 15 of the nation’s lead- 
ing geneticists, including three Nobel 
Prize winners. This one-semester course 
covers the material usually offered to 
undergraduates immediately following 
an introductory biology course and is 
entitled “Principles of Genetics.” Each 
film is 30 minutes long, in black and 
white, with 16mm sound. The 48 films 
are correlated with the McGraw-Hill 
text, Principles of Genetics, by E. W. 
Sinnott, L. C. Dunn, and Th. Dobzhan- 
sky. Write to Text-Film Department, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


“Adventuring in the Hand Arts,” a 
series of ten 16mm kinescope sound films 
in black and white with a running time 
of 30 minutes has been produced by the 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. in cooperation 
with the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and the Educational Television and 
Radio Center. Among the topies covered 
are pottery, weaving, jewelry, masks, 
musical instruments, puppets, woodcarv- 
ing, design, and leathereraft. To order 
write to Girl Scout Film Library, 830 
Third Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Rules of the Road how many pounds it will carry. An 
for Pleasure Boating overloaded boat, whether the load is 
passengers or supplies, is in grave 
danger of swamping in rough water 
will generally be anchored in. In or in the wake of a passing boat. 
moderate weather, a safe ratio of Seat the passengers in such a way 
length of anchor line to depth of that the boat is correctly balanced 
water is 6:1. and instruct them to remain where 
Overloading a boat has been the they have been seated. If everyone 
cause of numerous tragedies. The sits toward the stern, the bow will 
number of seats in a boat is no indi- be waving around in the air. If 
eation of its capacity. Most modern everyone sits in the bow, the boat 
boats carry a plate which indicates — will take in water over the bow. 


(Continued from page 27) 


puts fit 

plus 
fashion 
in 


swimwear! 


ip 


Here are suits 

designed for 

attraction as well 

as action — superbly 

molded of DURENE 

ELASTI-KNIT for 

firm support 

and free 

movement, with a 

permanently shirred, fully-lined bra and 
adjustable shoulder straps for the ultimate 
in figure flattery. Ocean Pool’s “Fashion Line” 
is Redmanized® to retain perfect fit and 
produced with traditional high-quality 
precision — your assurance of long, 
trouble-free wear. 


Style No. 36 (right) — Skirtless — Sizes 30-42 

Style No. 37 (left) — Same as 36, but with Half Skirt 

Style No. 38 (not ill.) — Skirtless classic Pool suit — 
Sizes 22-46 

Style No. 39 — same as 38, but with Half Skirt 


All styles available in these vat dyed colors: 
Aqua * Scarlet + Sky Blue * Jade Green * Royal Blue 
Navy * Burgundy « Forest Green 


For information on the complete Ocean Pool line of 
swimwear, supplies, equipment and accessories, send 
for Catalog B, 


* OCEAN POOL Supply Co. 155 West 23 Street + New York 11,N.Y. 


A good boatsman is, in many 
ways, like a good automobile driver. 
He knows the traffic laws and obli- 
gations. In confused situations he 
uses common sense; he avoids get- 
ting into dangerous positions even 
though he legally has the right of 
way. 

A few simple fundamental ‘‘ Rules 
of the Road’’ apply almost every- 
where. Before you go boating, make 
certain you know and understand 
the rules of the area. 


1. When two boats approach each 
other head on, each steers to the right 
so as to pass on the right. In certain 
rivers where there are channels with 
strong currents, the boat going down- 
stream or down current has the right of 
way over one which has the current 
against it. 

2. When a boat is overtaking another 
boat, it must keep clear of the one being 
overtaken. However, if you are in a 
narrow channel and are being overtaken 
by a large vessel, it is safer to swing 
your small boat to the side of the chan- 
nel. This is a situation in which you do 
not always insist on your right of way. 

3. A boat must give way, by altering 
its course, to another boat coming from 
its right. 

4. Boats coming out from piers have 
no rights until they are entirely clear. 
Therefore, they proceed with caution 
and at slow speed. 

5. Sailboats always have the right of 
way over power boats (except in the 
not very likely possibility of a boat 
under sail overtaking one under power). 

6. Fishing boats with lines, whether 
anchored or under way, have the right 
of way. 


Under special circumstances it 
may be necessary for you to disobey 
the rules in order to avoid immediate 
danger. The ‘‘Rules of the Road’’ 
permit you to do so, by means of the 
‘‘General Prudential Rule,’’ also 
called the ‘‘Last Chance Rule.’’ If 
you find yourself in such a position 
that collision is almost unavoidable, 
do not hesitate to do anything that 
might avoid disaster, even if it in- 
cludes disobeying the rules. 

Steering a boat is quite different 
from steering an automobile. A boat 
is steered by the propeller assembly 
swinging on its arm-turning device 
and acting as a rudder. The stern 
does not follow the bow when turn- 
ing, but swings in a much wider are, 
the boat turning as if in a pivot. 

Thus, if the boat is moved along- 
side a dock or another boat, it is 
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necessary to push the boat away or 
move it ahead or astern until it is 


clear. Attempting to turn away from. 


a dock under power would result in 
the stern coming in violent contact 
with the pier or another boat. When 
making a U turn, cut the speed of 
the motor and turn in an are of 
sufficient width so that the boat will 
stay on an even keel. Never attempt 
short turns at high speeds. 

The following supplies and equip- 
ment should be kept aboard the boat : 


Lite preservers for every person you 
carry (do not use kapok-filled life 
preservers to sit on, since such ae- 
tion compresses the filter and re- 
duces its efficiency) 

An anchor with 3 inch nylon line or 
1% inch manila 

Fire extinguishers located near the 
steering position 

Flashlights 

Flares or smoke signals (a help signal 
ean also be made by flying a shirt 
from an upright oar) 

Two-tone whistle 

Box compass 

First-aid kit 

Oars or paddles 

Tool kit (pliers, screwdriver, sheer 
pins, spare propeller, and nut) 

Reserve fuel supply 

Container of fresh water 


To help ensure happy and safe 
boating, have your boat, equipment, 
and supplies checked by the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary. 


Water Skiing 


Water skiing has become a very 
popular sport, which unfortunately 
has resulted in numerous injuries 
and fatalities. The following ski 
training rules are recommended by 
the Water Ski Association. 

1. Have two persons in the ski tow 
boat, one to watch the skier and the 
other to drive the boat. Neither should 
be distracted from his job. 

2. Stop the motor when assisting a 
skier into the boat. 

3. Run the ski tow boat parallel to 
the shore and come in slowly when land- 
ing a skier. 

4. Stay away from solid objects, such 
as floats, piers, and other boats. 

5. Be courteous to others. Avoid run- 
ning near fishermen and bathing beaches. 

6. Pick up a fellow skier at once. 

7. Don’t attempt to operate the boat 
while sitting on the gunnel. Stay in the 
seat whenever the boat is moving. 

8. The driver should watch the water 
ahead at all times. Avoid looking back 
to check on the skier. Depend on the 
other person in the boat to keep in- 
formed about the skier’s progress. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Administration 


50 CHECK-POINTS FOR A SAFE SWIMMING POOL 


28. No playing with life-saving equipment 
29. No diving from ladder rails 


1. Selection of qualified personnel 30. No spitting in pool 

2. Job deseription for pool guards 

3. Duties of pool guards 

4. Adequate safety equipment Physical Layout 

5. Safe pool designs (New Construction) 31. Sufficient depth for diving 

6. Sufficient lighting 32. Safe diving boards 

7. Nonskid pads on stairs 33. Safe diving area 

8. Guard rails on stairways 34. Glazed decks to prevent slipping 

9. Posted pool hours 35. Sufficient deck drainage 

10. Adequate insurance protection against 36. Adequate filter system 

possible negligence and liability 37. Adequate showers 
38. Adequate toilet facilities 

Pool Guards 39. Adequate posts for pool guards 
11, Property trained 40. Sufficient ladders in pool 

12. Current authorization . 

13. Life saving equipment always in Miscellaneous 

readiness 41. Well-marked pool depth areas 

14. Maintain order in pools 42. Special area for beginners 

15. Reporting on time-leaving on schedule 43. Avoid use of thumb tacks in pool 
16, Guarding at all times 44. Emergency list of phone numbers 
17. Secure pool safely where not supervised 45. Accident report forms on hand 
18. Keep diving area clear of swimmers 46. Avoid over-loading of pool 
19. No swimming without supervision 47. Constant check on water purity 
20. Check skin infections against contagion 48. Cleanliness in pool area 


Pool Rules 


21. 
oo 

23. 
24. 
95 

26. 
27. 


49. Adequate 
towels, ete. 

50. Sufficient hot water and soap for 
showers 


sanitary system for suits, 
Shower before swimming 
No horse-play 

No running in pool 

No smoking 

Caps for women swimmers 
No ducking 


No glass containers in pool 


—Epwarp J. SLEZAK, supervisor 
of aquatics, Department of 
Physical Education for Men, 
University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 


ATLAS ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


ATLAS Wate Made of Vinyl- Coated, Odortess ENSOLITE 


THE ULTIMATE IN SAFETY FOR GYM WORK, BOXING OR WRESTLING 


Atlas offers U. S. Rubber Company's 
super shock absorbent Ensolite in its 
ODORLESS form. Atlas Ensolite mats are 
coated over-all with top-quality, vinyl 
plastic applied hot, using the most 
modern spray equipment to form a 
tight vinyl skin which becomes an in- 


tegral part of the mats. They're flame 
resistant, thoroughly sanitary, easy to 
handle, easy to store, easy to clean and 
are stocked in 10 standard colors. The 
Ensolite line has been expanded to in- 
clude mats with handles and wall pads. 
Prompt delivery assured. 


SEE YOUR ATLAS CATALOG FOR REGULAR HAIR MATS ALSO 


Approved by N.C.A.A. 
for all wrestling meets 


2115 LOCUST STREET + ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
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LEOTARDS 


for 
modern 
dance 


AT FACTORY 
WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


A variety of desirable 
styles and colors made: 
from our wonderful 
Mer-Sheen ribbed knit 
fabric and our miracle 
NYLON STRETCH ma- 
terial. $2.50 up. 


the EDUCATOR 


"Fou 


SWIMSUIT 


... it's kickproof 


e A styled half- 
front skirt that 
cannot rip or 
tear because of 
its original de- 
sign. 


e A built-in bra 
of the same 
material. 


Form-fitting, varsity 
neckline swim suits for 
girls and women. 
Quick-drying Nylon-stretch 
fabric with elastic in leg hems. 
All popular shades. $3.50 up. 


THE BONUS PLAN 
ONE GARMENT FREE 
WITH EACH DOZEN 
ORDERED AT ONE TIME 
(leotards or swimsuits) 
... this is your discount! 


Majorette and Cheerleader 
Costumes, Costumes for School 
Recitals and Classical Plays, 
Tights and Modern Skirts 

SEND FOR COMPLETE STYLE CATALOGUE 


Manufacturers 
SPORTSWEAR COMPANY 
Dept. F, P.O. Box 234 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


National Section on Dance 


(Continued from page 25) 


meetings after the Association 
changed its name to the AAHPER. 
The new financial arrangement was 
written into the revised Dance See- 
tion constitution and published in 
the September 1938 Journal. 

‘Dance as Regional Art’’ was the 
theme of the Section’s 1938 meeting 
in Atlanta. A panel discussion was 
led by Laurentine Collins, and a 
symposium featured college groups 
of the area. The dance clubs of 
Florida State College for Women, 
the University of Georgia, Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, and the men’s 
group from Berea College all pre- 
sented programs at O’Keefe Junior 
High School. To include the Spel- 
man College dance group a fleet of 
buses was obtained to transport the 
audience of several hundred people 
the four miles to the Negro college. 
Dudley Ashton of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, was in charge of the Atlanta 
preconvention workshop, and a sim- 
ilar session prior to the San Fran- 
cisco convention in 1939 was man- 
aged by Lucile Czarnowski. 

The work of the committees con- 
tinued to expand. Norman Lloyd of 
New York prepared a music bibliog- 
raphy which was sold at conventions. 
A traveling exhibit of Barbara Mor- 
gan’s dance photographs was avail- 
able for rental, and a display of col- 
lege dance groups appeared at both 
the 1938 and the 1939 conventions. 
Mimeographed dance directories, a 
project directed by Nora Staael, 
member-at-large, were completed in 
each of the six districts (Southwest 
in 1938 and the Eastern, Southern, 
Central, Northwest, and Midwest 
districts in 1939). 

At the 1939 convention in San 
Francisco, Lucile Czarnowski of the 


Memorandum to 
Dance Teachers 


New SELECTED ARTICLES ON DANCE 


Packet of 50 articles 
AAHPER JOURNAL. 
Sold in packet only 


DANCE PRODUCTION 


Materials on all phases of dance pro- 
duction, by outstanding authorities. 
196 $1.50 


from the 


$2.50 


AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


University of California was elected 
national dance chairman for 1939- 
41 and began plans for program and 
committee work. During the sum- 
mer of 1939 the Dance Section ex- 
tended its influence beyond our na- 
tional borders when Lucile Czar- 
nowski spoke at the World Physical 
Education Congress in Stockholm,; 
Sweden. 

In 1940, Theodora Wiesner of the 
University of Chicago was in charge 
of the preconvention workshop at 
the Chicago convention, and Her- 
mine Sauthoff of New York Uni- 
versity managed the one in Atlantic 
City in 1941. A number of new de- 
velopments took shape. In 1939 the 
High School Study was changed into 
a new project, A National Study to 
Determine the Basie Concepts of 
Dance Education, with Charlotte 
MacEwan of Wellesley College as its 
chairman. A portion of this work 
was published in the Journal in No- 
vember 1944, as a platform of the 
Dance Section. A new policy was 
established by which the national 
headquarters office in Washington, 
D. C., handled sales of all Dance 
Section publications. A job analysis 
was begun for each officer’s work, 
and a Study Committee prepared a 
file of research projects. A commit- 
tee was formed to study ways for 
the Dance Section to cooperate more 
closely with the Recreation Division 
and at the same time to retain its 
status in the Physical Education 
Division. At the AAHPER conven- 
tion in Atlantie City in May 1941, 
for the first time in history, there 
was a joint meeting of the Eastern 
Musie Edueators Association and 
the AAHPER Dance Section, on 
**Musie and Dance.’’ As the immedi- 
ate past-national-chairman Barbara 
Page Beiswanger was asked to head 
these two committees. 

In concluding this portion of the 
history of the National Section on 
Dance, it is interesting to contrast 
its purposes as stated in the late 
1950’s with the aims of the founders. 
A brochure published in 1959 pre- 
sents a four-fold objective, to ‘‘ pro- 
mote the development of philoso- 
phies and policies concerning dance 
in education; to provide leadership 
in all forms of educational dance; 
to increase opportunities for all age 
groups to participate in various 
types of dance—folk, round, square, 
social, and modern; to foster better 
understanding of the dance curricu- 
lum among administrators, students, 
and the public.”’ 
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SPOTLIGHT ON THE DANCE 


Editor,| BETTIE JANE’: WOOTEN 
Plantation, Shelby, Miss. 


The Theory of Making Dances 


GERTRUDE LIPPINCOTT 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The publication last October of the 
late Doris Humphrey’s book, The Art 
of Making Dances, was more than an 
event in publishing circles. It was the 
first definitive theoretical volume entire- 
ly devoted to modern dance choreog- 
raphy, and it marked the end of one era 
in the modern dance and the beginning 
of a new one. The era which began in 
the late twenties produced works of 
dance art rarely equalled in quality and 
quantity in such a short space of time. 
It was also an era which saw an aston- 
ishingly rapid development of the mod- 
ern dance in the educational system of 
this country. Although Miss Hum- 
phrey’s book does not directly relate to 
the period in a historical sense, it is an 
intellectualization of the choreographic 
theories of one of the great dance prac- 
titioners of the period. As such, it is of 
extreme importance to dancers, dance 
students, and dance educators. 

Many reviews have been written of 
the book since its appearance, and this 
piece does not attempt to duplicate 
thenr. It is rather an inquiry into the 
value of The Art of Making Dances for 
the teacher of the modern dance and his 
pupil. For this writer, the value stems 
from two aspects. The first is that 
choreography as it is practiced today 
has developed almost entirely under the 
aegis of the modern dance (before the 
twenties choreography was considered 
to be “the art of arranging steps in all 
directions”). 


Theoretical Bases of Choreography 
Belong in the Educational Curriculum 


A second aspect of the importance of 
Miss Humphrey’s book for the dance 
educator is that, although the study of 
choreography has not been too widely 
practiced in universities, colleges, and 
high schools, its theoretical bases are the 
proper province of the educational cur- 
riculum. Almost three-quarters of the 
time spent in the study of educational 
dance has been in the area of physical 
technique. It is only since the end of 
World War II that much stress has laid 
on the theory of the modern dance. If 
dance is to become a completely accepted 
division of the curriculum in the eyes of 
other academic departments, it must em- 
phasize its theory courses and place its 


Miss Lippincott has served as dance 
editor for the AAHPER National Sec- 
tion on Dance since 1957, 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


technical aspects in the practice areas, 
as do other departments. 

Miss Humphrey’s book, while it in- 
eludes much practical material, mainly 
emphasizes the theory of composition. 
As such, it is of the utmost importance 
for dance educators also because of the 
great increase in the number of dance 
courses, majors, and departments in the 
educational system. Thus __ teachers 
trained in choreography are in great 
demand at the present time, and they 
will be in even greater demand as more 
dance departments are developed 
throughout the country. 


Choreography Is a Craft 


Of special importance to dance teach- 
ers is Miss Humphrey’s dictum that 
“choreography is a craft” which can be 
taught. If dance is ever to equal the 
other parts in significance, it must de- 
velop a theory (or theories) of composi- 
tion and in turn a body of literature 
and materials. And that theory of com- 
position and its principles must be im- 
parted to succeeding generations of 
dancers. Miss Humphrey is fully aware 
that a dance student probably cannot be 
taught to create (the talent for creation 


If your college, university, or school for 
dance offers loans, scholarships, or 
grants for the study of dance, please 
send the information concerning type 
of fund, eligibility, and application 
procedure to the editor of this column 
who wishes to make a fall listing avail- 
able to its readers. 


appears to be God-given), but such tal- 
ent must be supported and informed. 
Choreographers are few and far between 
at the present time. There seem to be 
fewer creators in dance than in the other 
arts, but this lack may be due to the fact 
that such talented persons are not dis- 
covered and are not developed. It is the 
belief of this writer that the discovery 
and development of creative talents are 
the prime functions of the dance edu- 
eator. With so little written material to 
help, Miss Humphrey’s book takes on 
an added significance. 

In addition to these theoretical as- 
pects, the book includes practical aids 
and devices for the teacher and the stu- 
dent such as drawings, teaching assign- 
ments, and suggestions for dance con- 


tent. For this writer, the practical mate- 
rial is neither as interesting nor as tren- 
chant as the other sections. The class- 
room assignments do not always come 
up to the level of the text. A future edi- 
tion of the book might inelude drawings 
with a bit more style and artistry. 

But these are small points of conten- 
tion. Throughout the book are delight- 
ful and thoughtful asides on the design 
of theaters, projection, “faceless dan- 
cers,” dance-in-the-round, the bow, and 
such amusing suggestions as “Don’t just 
do something, stand still,” a phrase 
equal in wit and perspicacity to that of 
the veteran teacher, Louis Horst, “When 
in doubt, turn.” 

Miss Humphrey’s theory, for example, 
that all composition classes should be 
held on a stage or its equivalent is of 
great importance in colleges and univer- 
sities which are far from the arena of 
theatrical activities in physical strue- 
ture, attitude, and atmosphere. Her list 
of qualifications for choreographers is 
both exhaustive and excellent. When she 
boils it down to two main requirements 
—a physical skill in handling bodies and 
an over-all theatrical sense of shape— 
she has laid the foundation for an en- 
tire year’s course of study. Her instrue- 
tion that subject matter is mainly of im- 
portance to the choreographer rather 
than to the audience should be examined 
and reflected upon by all students and 
teachers. And her insistence that action 
(movement) must be inherent in the 
structure and potential of subject matter 
is of great value. Her chapter on the 
use of music is probably the best dis- 
cussion of the problem in present-day 
hterature. 

This slim little volume of less than 
200 pages is more a memorial than a 
book. It is a statement of artistic faith. 
And it is perhaps the turning point in 
the dance art—a turning point which 
will finally place dance alongside the 
other arts, both on the stage and in the 
educational curriculum. 


Editor’s note. The following books 
also discuss choreography. 

Hawkins, Atma M. Modern Dance in 
Higher Education. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1954. 

H’Dovusier, Marcaret N. Dance—A 
Creative Art Experience. New York: 
Appleton, Century, Crofts, Inec., 1940. 

Hayes, R. Dance Composi- 
tion and Production. New York: A. §. 
Barnes and Company, 1955. 

LockHartT, AILEENE. Modern Dance 
Building and Teaching Lessons. Du- 
buque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Com- 
pany, 1951. 

Ravir, RutH ANpERSON. Modern Dance 
for the Youth of America. New York: 
A. §. Barnes and Company, 1944. 

TurNER, MarJery J. Modern Dance for 
High School and College. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1957. * 
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NEWS NOTES 


e The Roslyn, New York, Youth Hostel 
Club took its annual ski trip in Feb- 
ruary to Pine Knoll Camp, Conway, 
New Hampshire. The Roslyn publie 
schools have sponsored ski trips for the 
Hostel Club, one of many outdoor clubs, 
since 1941. During the week-long trip, 
students cooked their own meals, skied, 
learned to eateh fish through the ice, 
cooked an outdoor winter meal, and en- 
joyed the New England snow. Spon- 
sors of this year’s trip were Jean Cassel, 
director of outdoor education; Jack F. 
George, director of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation; and Harold Kil- 
gallen, physical education teacher. 


e The New Hampshire National Rifle 
Association Hunter Safety Clinie was 
held on Mareh 6 at Dunbarton, New 
Hampshire. The clinie was designed as 
a basis for standardizing program con- 
tent, teaching methods, and certification 
requirements for all hunter safety 
courses to be offered in the state. The 
New Hampshire Fish and Game Depart- 
ment cooperated in arranging this clinic. 


e Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio, has 
in the planning stages a rifle shooting 
activity for women students that will be 
part of an outdoor education project 
for 1960. The program is under the 
direction of Carolyn Gibfried, adviser 
for the Women’s Recreation Association 
at the school. Shooting will be done in 
the National Guard Armory. 


e South Dakota State College, Brook- 
ings, is offering a Workshop in Outdoor 
Edueation, July 18-22, 1960. The pro- 
gram will help teachers, administrators, 
and recreation leaders plan and direct 
outdoor living activities. It will include 
camping and fishing trips and demon- 
strations in archery, shooting, angling, 
and water safety in addition to class- 
room work. Glenn R. Robinson is direct- 
ing the program. 


e Thirty sixth-grade boys of the Hart- 
ford Memorial School, White River 
Junction, Vermont, recently completed 
a six-hour program providing instruc- 
tion in the correct handling of guns, 
using air rifles. Mrs. Floyd Cole is the 
sixth-grade teacher. 


e QOhio’s first “Workshop on School 
Camping and Outdoor Education” will 
be a five-week session at Antioch Col- 
lege’s Outdoor Education Center from 
June 20 to July 23, 1960. Sponsored by 
Miami University and Antioch College, 
the course is being offered to meet the 
needs of advanced students, teachers, 
administrators, and other personnel who 
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desire to improve their ability to use the 
outdoors as a resouree for education. 
Organization and administration of 
school camping programs, field activities 
to enrich the classroom curriculum, and 
outdoor recreational skills will be in- 
eluded in the course. Participants will 
earn six semester hours of education 
credits, either graduate or advanced 
undergraduate level. Jean Sanford is 
director of the Outdoor Education Cen- 
ter at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 


e Since 1950, all sixth-grade children 
and their teachers in the Webster Groves 
schools, Missouri, have had a chanee to 
participate in an outdoor education ses- 
sion for a week. The emphasis is placed 
on those types of activities which can 
best be done in the out-of-doors, and the 
various trips, excursions, and experi- 
ences at camp eut across all fields of 
learning. Outdoor skills, conservation, 
geology, weather, astronomy, nature, 
and democratic living are among some 
of the things that the sixth graders ex- 
perience. 


e In January, 45 ninth graders from 
Northern Illinois’ University School 
spent a week at the University’s Lorado 
Taft Field Campus at Oregon, Illinois. 
This was the first group of junior high 
school students in the outdoor education 
program at the Taft Campus. 


e The senior class at Edgemont High 
School, Searsdale, New York, held its 
first Annual Forum at Holiday Hills 
Camp, Pawling, New York, February 
29-March 3, 1960. The theme, “Assum- 
ing Responsibilities of Citizenship,” was 
carried out with guest speakers and dis- 
cussion groups. The program ineluded 
time for recreation, work projects, and 
an evaluation session after returning to 
school. Irwin Engel, consultant in out- 
door education and school camping at 
Edgemont High School, accompanied 
the group. 


e The Rockford Evening College, 
Rockford, Illinois, is offering a new 
course in outdoor education for grad- 
uates and undergraduates designed to 
help teachers use the out-of-doors for 
direct learning experiences. Frank Lup- 
ton, supervisor of outdoor education for 
the Rockford Park District, is the in- 
structor, 


e Fifty-six classes from the Rockford, 
Illinois, elementary schools participated 
in fall field trips through the coopera- 
tion of the Rockford Park District. Two 
classrooms had overnight camps. 


e Seventh-grade classes in the Bexley 
Junior High School, Columbus, Ohio, 


have had three-day outing experiences 
at Tar Hollow for the past eight years. 
Antoinette Lowry is the teacher and 
camp director. 


e The Recreation Department of the 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, public schools, 
under the direction of George Wilson, 
has organized a hosteling program for 
boys and girls, ages 13 to 17. The Muni 
Hiking Club and the Family Camping 
Association are other growing and in- 
creasingly popular outdoor education 
activities of the Department. 


e A film entitled “Chaparral Class- 
room,” prepared by the Los Angeles 
city schools, is now available for pur- 
chase or rental from Bailey Films, Ine., 
6509 DeLongpre Avenue, Hollywood 28, 
California. The film portrays the plan- 
ning of teachers, children, and the school 
camp staff in preparing to take a sixth- 
grade class to camp for an outdoor class- 
room experience. 


e The Department of Physical Educa- 
tion at Upper Iowa University, is now 
offering a course in camping and out- 
door edueation for physical education 
majors and others, according to Ralph 
H. Steele of the department. 


e A broad program of outdoor eduea- 
tion is in operation at the Northern 
Garrett County Junior-Senior High 
School, Accident, Maryland. A 134-acre 
tract of school land, much of which is 
wooded, serves as the laboratory. Charles 
F. Strauss is chairman of the Science 
Department and gives leadership to the 
school’s outdoor education program. 


e The Webster Hill School, West Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, has provided school 
camping experiences for sixth graders 
since 1953. Principal Richard G. Rausch 
states that the entire school eurriculum 
is affected favorably by this program 
of outdoor education. 


e William F. Hopkins, chief naturalist 
of the Huron-Clinton Metropolitan Au- 
thority, Detroit, Michigan, gives the 
following interesting information : “Dur- 
ing the calendar year 1959, 25,301 stu- 
dents and teachers took part in the 
Outdoor Education program of the 
Huron-Clinton Metropolitan Authority. 
The three park naturalists conducted 
107 nature study field trips for school 
classes at Metropolitan Parks; 3664 per- 
sons attended these field trips. At the 
Nature Center at Kensington Metro- 
politan Park, lectures were given to 91 
school classes with an attendance of 
2459 students and teachers. Nine school 
camps were visited at which 590 persons 
were provided with field trip leadership. 
The naturalists visited 63 schools, giving 
107 natural science lectures to 18,088 
persons. In 1959 many teachers con- 
ducted their own field trips on the 
Kensington Metropolitan Park nature 
trails. This is an indication of the grow- 
ing competence of teachers in outdoor 
education.” 
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Project Progress Report 


Beginning June 1, 1960, the Outdoor 
Edueation Project of the AAHPER, 
will begin its sixth year. More than 50 
state and regional workshops in 33 states 
have been held in which the project has 
been directly involved. Many others 
have been conducted in which the 
AAHPER has cooperated by supplying 
leadership, equipment, and materials. 
In the sixth year of the project, the 
first workshops will be held in several 
states. In addition, a number of work- 
shops, clinies, and other activities rep- 
resenting new phases of activity and 
variations are being scheduled. Among 
these are clinics giving more intensive 
leadership training in outdoor skills. 
There will also be more participation 
for leaders in adult education, reerea- 
tion, and community agencies. The fol- 
lowing workshops and clinies are defi- 
nitely scheduled and others will be an- 
nounced later. 

May 8-10, 1960. Kustern Outdoor Edu- 
cation Leadership Workshop, Happy 
Acres Resort, Middlefield, Connecticut. 
May 13-14, 1960. Georgia Outdoor Liv- 
ing Clinic, Georgia Center for Continu- 
ing Education, University of Georgia, 
Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, Athens, 
Georgia. 

May 20-21, 1960. Southeastern Michi- 
gan Outdoor Education Conference and 
Clinic, Michigan State University at 
Oakland, Rochester, Michigan. 
September 22-24, 1960. Kentucky Out- 
door Education Workshop. 

October 6-8, 1960. Minnesota Outdoor 
Education Workshop. 

October 9-11, 1960. Oklahoma Outdoor 
Education Workshop. 


Outdoor Living and Fitness 


Fitness through outdoor living has 
been a major emphasis of OPERATION 
FITNESS—U.S.A. of the AAHPER. 
A series of special operations are sug- 
gested which will stimulate leadership 
preparation and program development 


in schools, colleges, and community 
agencies. 
The Outdoor Edueation Project, 


through sustained and intensive efforts, 
has given great impetus to outdoor edu- 
eation in general and more specifically 
to easting and angling, shooting and 
hunting, and related outdoor activities. 
Plans are under way to give more lead- 
ership to outdoor living, family camp- 
ing, and boating. 

An inereasingly popular outdoor ac- 
tivity is archery. Recently Operation 
Archery, of OPERATION FITNESS— 
U.S.A., was initiated. It is designed to 
improve the quality of archery instrue- 
tion in a wide variety.of archery activi- 
ties in schools, colleges, and agencies. 
There will be research in teaching meth- 
ods and experimentation in the use of 
equipment. Plans are under way to 
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establish a few pilot centers and to con- 
duct workshops for leaders in the pilot 
programs. The Shakespeare Company 
is cooperating with OPERATION FIT- 
NESS—U.S.A. in initiating Operation 
Archery. 

The inereasing millions of partici- 
pants in a wide variety of outdoor ac- 
tivities and the need for more and better 
skills, appreciations, and attitudes in 
the use of the outdoors present a chal- 
lenge to education generally and to 
leaders in health, physical education, 
and recreation particularly. Teaching 
skills and providing opportunities for 
their application are functions of edu- 
eation. The AAHPER is extending its 
efforts to improve the quality and quan- 
tity of instruction in a large number of 
sports and activities, including those 
related to outdoor education. OPERA- 
TION FITNESS—U.S.A. is helping to 
provide a framework whereby business 
and industry can cooperate with the 
Association in carrying forward an ac- 
celerated program to meet public needs. 
All the present Outdoor Education 
Project activities, and those yet to come, 
fit well into a broad program and will 
make a contribution to the enrichment 
of the nation’s educational system in 
meeting today’s needs. 


Outdoor Education Workshop 


The graduate Summer Outdoor Edu- 
cation Workshop, which has become na- 
tional in character, will be held at the 
Michigan State University, W. K. Kel- 
log Gull Lake Biological Station, Hick- 
ory Corners, Michigan, August 15-26. 
This workshop is designed especially 
for school, college and agency adminis- 
trators, teachers, and leaders who are 
interested in developing outdoor pro- 
grams in their own institutions and or- 
ganizations. Among the areas of inter- 
est are outdoor interpretation for class- 
room teachers and leaders; outdoor 
skills, including casting, shooting, boat- 
ing, water activities, outdoor living and 
family camping, archery, and nature 
crafts; school camping; and conserva- 
tion. Three term hours of graduate 
credit may be earned in one of three 
departments—physical education, ad- 
ninistrative and educational services, or 
fisheries and wildlife. Nationally known 
leaders in the various activities will serve 
as consultants. Since attendance is lim- 
ited, those interested should make early 
reservations. Additional information 
may be obtained from Julian W. Smith, 
Outdoor Education Project, College of 
Education, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. * 


UBLE-BILT. 


every Wonderod. 


THE DOUBLE-BILT© STRAIGHT FIBER 
TUBULAR GLASS ROD WITH SPIRAL MARKINGS 

So light—yet slim and strong! Only a tubular 

glass Shakespeare Wonderod is double-bilt with 

(1) a reinforcing glass fiber cylindrical wall on 

the inside, and (2) thousands of parallel glass 
_ fibers on the outside, straight and continuous 
i from butt to tip for strength. Every Wonderod 
is built to taper with extra tough, small diam- 
eter tip for casting, and rugged, power-packed 
butt to hook and land big fish. This patented 
Shakespeare process assures lasting quality in 
© by Shokespeare Co, 1958 
Above No. 1579 Push-Button Wonderod—$17.95. Left to right 
No. 1466 Spinning—$18.95, No. 1572 Casting—$14.95, No. 
1451 Fly Wonderod—$18.95, No. 1015 Salt Water—$15.95. 

FREE! WRITE FOR NEW COLOR FISHING CATALOG 

SHAKESPEARE CO., Dept. J-5, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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THOMAS HATCHER JOHNSON 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


The Annual Rod and Gun Meet at the 
University of North Carolina was origi- 
nated in 1955 under the direction of 
Walter Rabb, director of intramural 
activities. The procedure for organizing 
such a meet fell into nine steps. 

1. Autaorization of the University 
administration was first obtained, with 
assurance that the school was completely 
elear of any liability in case of acci- 
dent. Safety and accident-prevention 
procedures were given top priority. 

2. Arrangements were made with the 
officials of the Durham Wildlife Club to 
use their facilities which included: two 
electric traps with large and safe shoot- 
ing areas, target-rifle range with high 
bank directed away from all other areas, 
archery range with bank to protect par- 
ticipants and arrows, and a lake of ap- 
proximately ten acres arranged for bait- 
casting competition. 

3. In planning the program, trap 
shooting, target rifle, archery, and bait 
casting were put on the agenda. All men 
and women students were eligible except 
for the ROTC rifle team members in the 
rifle competition. Contestants were al- 
lowed to enter only one event and four 
students, one in each event, would com- 
pose a team. Trophies would be award- 
ed the winner in each event and a team 
plaque to the winning team. Scoring 
was 10, 7, 5, 3, and 1 for top places. 


Rod and Gun Activities 


4. Publicity for the Meet was given 
primarily through the daily student 
newspaper. Signs were mimeographed 
and distributed to all organized units of 
competition. Handbills were placed in 
all dormitories. 

5. Equipment was transported to the 
area by physical education building and 
grounds personnel. 

6. Shooting lanes were then lined off, 
posters erected, and areas roped off for 
each event. Special precautions were 
taken to ensure the safety of all partici- 
pants. Entrants were directed to take a 
particular route for arriving at their 
event area and signs were printed with 
a complete set of instructions for each 
event. 

7. A supervisor was put in charge of 
each event and two officials were as- 
signed to assist the supervisor. Those 
who volunteered were members of the 
wildlife club, ROTC rifle instructors, 
physical education graduate students, 
and intramural officials. No corners 
were cut in providing personnel to con- 
duct the events. Safety was the first ob- 
jective. 

8. Winners were declared and tro- 
phies were presented at the conclusion 
of the day’s activities. 

9. Evaluation subsequent to the meet 
was a valuable source of suggestions for 
future improvement and expansion. 
Outdoor recreational activities have 
taken a definite place in the school 
community life. 


Please send me 


SHOOTING AND HUNTING 
© a guide to learning 
e an aid to teaching 


DESIGNED TO MAKE THESE ACTIVITIES A PLEASURE 
e explains how to handle a gun safely 
e gives suggestions on equipment, other teaching tools 
e illustrated with cartoons and designs 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION SERIES IV 


AAHPER e@ NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


copies of SHOOTING AND HUNTING at $2.00 each 
_ copies of CASTING AND ANGLING at $2.00 each 
. copies of OUTDOOR EDUCATION at 75c each 
_.. copies of OUTDOOR EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN 
YOUTH at $2.50 each 


Bill me for total order 
(please print) 
City te 


Discount: 2-9 copies of a single title, 10%; 10 or more, 20% 
Send payment with orders for $1.00 or less. No C.O.D. orders. 


Schooling in the Out-of-Doors 


Taking boys and girls out of the 
classroom into the out-of-doors for a 
direct learning experience in nature 
education is a noteworthy advance in 
school practices. Making this practice 
officially part of the public school eur- 
riculum, éxtending it throughout the 
publie school system at one particular 
grade level, and providing a special 
teacher to conduct the program must be 
recognized as big forward steps. En- 
riching the lives of thousands of chil- 
dren by stepping out of the four walls 
of the schoolroom, into the living, nat- 
ural world of which they are a part, is 
education at its best. And this is just 
what is happening in the Columbus, 
Ohio, public schools and metropolitan 
parks. 

For more than ten years Columbus 
Metropolitan Park naturalists have 
guided thousands of publie school chil- 
dren over the trails of the metropoli- 
tan parks on conducted tours during 
school hours. But the plan has been op- 
tional with teachers, and some areas of 
the schools did not participate and were 
missed entirely. Now the plan is ap- 
plied to all fifth grades throughout the 
Columbus publie school system. This 
school year more than 6000 school chil- 
dren will be reached through this pro- 
gram. Next year there will be more 
than 7000 children taking part. This is 
in addition to other school programs 
currently conducted in the parks. 


Outdoor Class for Each Fifth Grader 


In September 1959, following confer- 
ences between school and park officials, 
a schedule was prepared whereby each 
fifth grade pupil in the Columbus pub- 
lie schools would have an out-of-door 
lesson on the trails at Blacklick Woods 
Metropolitan Park. George F. Jenny, 
special teacher in the Columbus public 
schools, was assigned as teacher-natural- 
ist to conduct the program. 

The work of these field trips is 
closely correlated with the course of 
study followed in the classroom. The 
program is-laid out so that a child may 
become acquainted with a natural his- 
tory area—learn something of its past 
and why it is being preserved—discover 
the inter-relationships of plants, animals, 
and minerals and their relationship to 
man. Hints for a good recreational pro- 
gram are pointed out to classés as well 
as suggestions for further study and 
activities. 

The program of field trips at Black- 
lick Woods will be carried on during five 
months of the school year. During the 
period between September 14 and No- 
vember 6, 1959, a total of 3,965 pupils 
participated in this program. Of this 
number 2,019 had never visited Black- 
lick Woods before coming with their 
classes. The outdoor program will be 
resumed in March 1960.—Metropolitan 
Park News, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Track and Field Project 


The Track and Field Project of OP- 
ERATION FITNESS—U:S.A. got off 
to a great start in March with packets 
of 20 new printed materials shipped to 
over 50,000 leaders across the nation. 
During the first week of returns a total 
of 456 track and field meets and 132 
clinics were officially reported. The goal 
is to reach over 15 million children, 
youth, and adults in active participa- 
tion in this first year of project activ- 
ity. Recreation departments are adopt- 
ing the program widely. All types of 
schools and colleges will participate. 
Summer camp directors will utilize the 
ae. It is a fitting companion to 
the National Fitness Test Program of 
AAHPER which has now been admin- 
istered to more than 18 million youth. 

Every state now has a coordinating 
committee for the Track and Field Proj- 
ect, appointed by the AHPER state 
president. Among these state coordi- 
nators are many outstanding track 
coaches of the nation. Anyone not re- 
ceiving new track project printed ma- 
terials may write headquarters and re- 
ceive them without charge. 

All leaders conducting track-field 
meets for secondary and college students 
should file meet results with state co- 
ordinators and at AAHPER headquar- 
ters on team composite scores and marks. 
New team records for junior and senior 
high schools and colleges will be estab- 
lished and publicized. 

The new embroidered emblems for 
track and field are being ordered in vol- 
ume over the nation. Free certificates 
are being shipped by the thousands. 

Luis Sambolin of Puerto Rico reports 
that every junior and senior high school 
in Puerto Rico will conduct track and 
field meets and clinics as part of the 
Project. Schools in Montana, Michigan, 
and Wyoming are setting a hot pace. 
Over 30 meets will be held in Pontiae, 
Michigan, alone. Campbell Snowberger 
of the State College at Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania, is stimulating tremendous 
track-field participation in that state as 
chairman and coordinator. 


News Notes 


Teams of school and community lead- 
ers from 38 cities and 20 states shared 
in activities of the second Nationwide 
Community School Clinie at Flint in 
March for three days. The clinie was 
jointly sponsored by AAHPER and 
Flint Public Schools with the Mott 
Foundation. Frank Manley of Flint and 
his staff again handled the clinic. 

Ted Bleier and his staff in Dade 
County, Miami, Florida, have joined 
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the nationwide parade of fitness testing 
by administering the AAHPER test to 
all boys and girls in that county. First 
step was a series of clinics for all test 
administrators. Kenneth Hollub of 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, High School, has 
developed a fitness report card which 
is sent home to all parents following 
each test effort. In addition to test re- 
sults the parents’ attention is called to 
fitness attitudes, weaknesses, and 
strengths. 

Lu Wass, president of Oklahoma 
AHPER reported a statewide fitness 
workshop held at Norman in March for 
classroom teachers and physical educa- 
tors. The joint effort was shared by 
four other state organizations and the 
State Department of Education. Erle 
Johnson of Carmichael, California, re- 
cently conducted his third annual Sports- 
orama with a turnaway crowd of par- 
ents and citizens. Some 400 youth were 
in action. Demonstrations in diversified 
fitness activities were featured. Stan 
Le Protti of La Sierra High School of 
Sacramento handled the secondary school 

arts of the Sportsorama. 

Steve Bindas, state coordinator for 
OPERATION FITNESS—U:S.A., has 
developed a 15-minute film on test ad- 
ministration at Hastings, Nebraska, 
High School. 

More than 400 television station book- 
ings have thus far been arranged for 
“They Grow Up So Fast” which is a 
revised part of “The School Story” of 
NEA. 

Emilie Hartman of New Britain, Con- 
necticut, reports the advent of their 
third annual All-School Fitness Month. 
A new publication was designed for 
parents and citizens. Ralph Colson, state 
director in Massachusetts, reported a 
statewide physical education conference 
for school administrators held at Salem 
on March 30. AAHPER fitness test 
evaluation was one of the highlights. 

Four separate sports days of extra- 
mural events were conducted by Alle- 
gany County, Maryland, schools this 
spring, with more to follow in track, 
softball, and volleyball. 

Arkansas AHPER and the Arkansas 
Joint Health Committee have jointly 
moved to plan a state fitness conference 
which will take place next September. 
The state committee of four to handle 
all planning included Jeff Farris, George 
C. Moore, Eugene Crawley, and Curtis 
Swain. 

James Bachman and his staff at Nicolet 
High School near Milwaukee recently 
completed a fitness study which involved 
experimental and control groups of stu- 
dents. Results were dramatic and re- 
sulted in the establishment of a continu- 


ing fitness test evaluation plus a pro- 
gram of individualized home and neigh- 
borhood exercise activities and empha- 
sis On a morning exercise program. Boys 
who achieve 50th and 80th percentile 
ranking on AAHPER testing will have 
their names placed on a Fitness Honor 
Roll in the main corridor of the school. 

First track and field clinie recorded 
in the new AAHPER project was held 
at Bakersfield, California, with Terry 
Amstel of the City Recreation Depart- 
ment in charge. Clinics in gymnastics 
and other activities are planned. Robert 
McGivney of Flemington, New Jersey, 
has activated a local version of OPERA- 
TION FITNESS through the schools 
and the local YMCA with the help of 
the newspaper. A Saturday program 
has been added. Special programs for 
dad and son are featured. Ted Huckle- 
bridge of Sonoma County, California, is 
leading all county groups in a series of 
test efforts and sports clinics which will 
be climaxed by participation in the 
AAHPER Track and Field Project. He 
has developed a county cumulative fit- 
ness record for every child. 

John Thompson and the Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, chapter of Phi Epsilon Kappa 
have reached large numbers of adults 
with daily television exercise programs 
for adults and family units. Those par- 
ticipating are eligible for the Lincoln 
“No Belly Prize”’—a signed certificate 
with catehy motivation. 

One of the interesting projects being 
developed by AAHPER is the exercise 
and nutrition program for cardiaes. 
Joseph Wolffe of the Valley Forge Heart 
Hospital, assisted by Robert Michael, 
will head a committee of nationally 
famous medical experts in the project. 
The group met at the Miami Beach 
AAHPER Convention. Tom Godfrey, with 
secondary school physical educators of 
Louisville, Kentucky, is strengthening 
the fitness test program and setting the 
stage for future city-wide fitness fea- 
tures. 

Keith Steck of Lake Oswego Junior 
High School, Oregon, has developed a 
unique keysort card for recording fit- 
ness test results. Jhe punched cards 
permit rapid sorting for many purposes. 
Steck will be pleased to fill requests for 
samples of this form. 

Bob Antonacci, city director at Gary, 
Indiana, continues to set a hot pace in 
fitness leadership in that area. He has 
interested local municipal leaders and 
officials of the county medical and den- 
tal societies as well as the school board. 
Betty McKinley of the Edison Junior 
High School at Macomb, Illinois, now 
has local test norms available for all 
girls and is comparing data with other 
cities. 

Staff photographers from Look and 
Sports Illustrated are shooting fea- 
tures of OPERATION FITNESS— 
U.S.A. in several parts of the nation 
during April and May. These may ap- 
pear in forthcoming articles. John Bar- 
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ringer and his staff at Tucson, Arizona, 
have instituted a series of study meet- 
ings for secondary school leaders on the 
“slow (unwilling and unable) learner” 
in health, physical education, and ree- 
reation. This is in conjunction with 
similar investigations taking place in 
several academic subjects in Tucson. 
Use of fitness testing and use of evalua- 
tive materials in stimulating a more in- 
telligent approach to personal physical 
education experiences will be prominent. 

AAHPER committees headed by 
Naomi Allenbaugh of Ohio State Uni- 


fitness activities for younger children 
in grades K-4. 

James Dutcher, former athletic direec- 
tor at Doane College and Cornell Col- 
lege, now serves as state coordinator for 
OPERATION FITNESS — U.S.A. in 
Montana. He is city director at Bill- 
ings. President Troy Hendricks of the 
Arkansas AHPER and Association offi- 
cers have completed or are in process of 
developing several interesting projects. 
Among them are: a state curriculum 
study, a state physical education guide 
for both elementary and _ secondary 


schools, a statewide AAHPER Fitness 
Testing Program, an annual outdoor 
education workshop, a state fitness con- 


versity and John Jenny of Wilmington, 
Delaware, are collaborating to develop 


acceptable guidelines and materials for 
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ference, and all-out efforts to obtain 
state and national association member- 
ships. 

John Van Why of the University of 
South Dakota reports that Blanche 
Barnum of Mitchell is now conducting a 
weekly fitness class for women of the 
Mitchell community. She has writ- 
ten her master’s thesis on fitness of 
junior high school girls in Mitchell. 

Mankato State College, Mankato, 
Minnesota, will be the scene of the first 
statewide physical fitness institute. 
Clem Thompson, who has directed sim- 
ilar successful institutes at Boston Uni- 
versity, will direct the program. 

Fitness on the local level will be given 
a boost in Hopkins, Minnesota, at the 
May celebration of the annual Junior 
Champ Youth Fitness Day. Boys and 
girls will participate in physical fitness 
events including dashes, hurdles, relays, 
jumping events, football and basketball 
throws and shoots, swimming, baton, 
trampoline, free exercise, and figure 
and speed skating events. Former 
Olympie champion Bob Richards will 
take part in the celebration, which is di- 
rected by George Kreutzer. 

Raymond Weiss of New York Univer- 
sity announces another Physical Fitness 
Institute for two weeks in July at the 
University Camp. National fitness lead- 
ers and medical authorities will join the 
NYU faculty. 

Several hundred personal contacts 
were made with chiefs of police and 
county sheriffs urging cooperation with 
local school and recreation department 
leaders in conducting track and field 
meets and clinics. It is felt their eoopera- 
tive leadership may assist in directing 
youth into better adjusted citizenship, 
and more abundant fitness activity par- 
ticipation. 

Henry Shenk of Kansas University has 
headed up the distribution of hundreds 
of fitness packets titled Operation Fit- 
ness for Kansas Youth. The insurance 
companies of Hartford are helping to 
finance the ongoing Connecticut AHPER 
state fitness program given great sup- 
port by Governor Abraham Ribicoff. 

Charles Miller at the University of 
Nebraska has added two program fea- 
tures as part of OPERATION FIT- 
NESS—U.S.A. to stimulate student par- 
ticipation. They are the Nebraskability 
Pentathlon to be held twice yearly, and 
an individualized weight training pro- 
gram. The Pentathlon is composed of 
fitness test items as part of the intra- 
mural program for all men on campus. 

B. J. McGillis of Mt. Edgecomb, Alas- 
ka, claims national records due to par- 
ticularly excellent fitness test results. He 
has geared a program to strengthen 
weaknesses disclosed by the use of 
AAHPER Tests, and only four students 
have failed to register better achieve- 
ment levels in subsequent tests. Most of 
his students are Eskimos. An annual 
rainfall of 120 inches limit outdoor ae- 
tivities. 
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iversity of Maryland, College Pork 


ABSTRACTS FROM RESEARCH QUARTERLY—MARCH 1960 


These abstracts are summaries of articles appearing in the RESEARCH 
QUARTERLY, which is published in March, May, October, and December by 
AAHPER. The column editor has presented the author’s or her own summary of 
the important elements of each article in the March issue, so that all AAHPER 
members may know the results of the latest scientific study in health, physical educa- 


tion, and recreation. 


Clarke, David H. Energy Cost of Iso- 
metric Exercise. Using 24 college men 
averaging 20 years of age, the metabolic 
cost oi static exercise was studied in re- 
lation to work load. A_ closed-circuit 
metabolism apparatus recorded oxygen 
consumption during rest, five minutes of 
isometric exercise, and recovery. The 
exercise consisted of holding 50-, 35-, 
and 20-lb. weights with the knees flexed 
to approximately 130 deg. Sizable oxy- 
gen requirements and oxygen debts were 
obtained, which seemed to increase as 
the size of the weight increased. When 
compared with available data on dynamic 
work of equivalent metabolic cost, the 
results showed significantly smaller oxy- 
gen income and larger oxygen debt for 
the static exercise. These findings sup- 
ported the theory that the local circula- 
tion was being occluded by the muscle 
tension during isometric exercise, thus 
causing a greater oxygen debt to occur. 


Colville, Frances. Effect of Duration 
of Exercise on Neuromuscular Hand 
Tremor. There were 52 college women 
students used to study the relationship 
between a prescribed number of squat 
thrusts and a 15-see. measure of hand 
tremor. One group performed the squat 
thrusts in a 3-6-10 order in three succes- 
sive test sessions; the other performed 
in a 10-6-3 order. It was found that 
neuromuscular hand tremor following 
exercises of varying duration did not 
appear to be affected by the order in 
which exercises were performed when 
the element of accumulative fatigue was 
eliminated by requiring only one set of 
exercises in a given experimental period. 
Inereasing the duration of exercise pro- 
duced a significant increase in tremor 
rate. 


Cratty, Bryant J. A Comparison of 
Fathers and Sons in Physical Ability. The 
seores of 24 pairs of fathers and sons 
in the physical ability tests given at 
Pomona College from 1925 to 1959 were 
studied by computing the percentage of 
tests failed by each, the difference in 
average scores, and correlations between 
father and son performances in each 
test. 

These tests were administered the 
same way and had the same standards 
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during the above time interval. The 
findings indicated that a larger percent- 
age of the tests were passed by the fa- 
thers, and their scores were significantly 
higher than those of the sons in all but 
one test. 


Hart, Thomas A. The Establishment of 
Principles of Human Relations That May 
Be Used in the Integration of All-White 
or All-Negro Camps to Interracial Camps. 
This study attempted to derive and vali- 
date the above principles and discover 
the workability of each principle by ap- 
plying it to a seleeted group of five in- 
terracial camps. From the literature re- 
lated to human relations and camping, 
34 concepts were obtained. These were 
reduced to 14 with the aid of six experts 
in human relations. From these con- 
cepts, 23 principles applying to the in- 
tegration of camps were formulated and 
approved by five authorities in inter- 
racial institutions. From the directors 
of five interracial camps there was 
unanimous agreement that all 23 were 
useful in organizing and developing in- 
terracial camping. 


Henry, F. M., and Whitley, J. D. Re- 
lationships between Individual Differences 
in Strength, Speed, and Mass in an Arm 
Movement. Two experiments were per- 
formed on college men, numbering 35 
and 30, respectively, in which a lateral 
arm movement of about 90 deg. involv- 
ing about 4 ft. of hand travel was made 
at maximum speed. The movement time, 
effective arm mass, and static dynamom- 
eter strength of the muscles were meas- 
ured for each subject. There was no 
significant correlation between static 
strength and a measure called “strength 
in action,” eomputed from arm mass 
and speed of movement. The results 
agree with the concept that strength, as 
ordinarily measured, is determined by 
a neuromotor coordination pattern 
rather than the ultimate physiological 
capacity of the muscle. The neuromotor 
pattern energizing the muscle is differ- 
ent during movement. Absence of cor- 
relation is another example of the high 
specificity of neuromotor coordination 
skills. Reaction times were also meas- 
ured and found to be uncorrelated with 
speed of movement. 


Kelliher, M. S. A Report on the Kraus- 
Weber Test in East Pakistan. A total of 
2325 Pakistani children, selected ran- 
domly from primary and _ secondary 
schools in different sections of East 
Pakistan, were given the Kraus-Weber 
Test for Minimum Muscular Fitness in 
1958. The subjects included 1195 boys 
and 1130 girls. The results, compared 
with the original tests in the United 
States and Europe, revealed that the 
-*akistani children were less able than 
European children in passing the six 
test items and more successful than the 
American children included in the orig- 
inal report of the Kraus-Weber Test. 


Michael, Ernest D., Jr., and Gallon, 
Arthur J. Pulse Wave and Blood Pres- 
sure Changes Occurring during a Physical 
Training Program. Seventeen members of 
the Santa Barbara varsity basketball 
team, ranging in age from 19 to 26 
years, were tested periodically during 
and after the 1957-58 season of play. 
The changes in physical conditioning 
were estimated using a one-minute test, 
stepping on a 17-in. bench at the rate 
of 36 steps per minute. Resting and 
postexercise measurements of blood 
pressure and pulse wave were studied 
to investigate the effects of basketball 
conditioning on these measurements. 
Both systolic blood pressures decreased 
during training. These changes were 
significant after 16 weeks, while the 
pulse rate changes were significant in 
six weeks. During detraining these 
measurements reversed and made sig- 
nificant changes in ten weeks. The 
brachial pulse wave measurements 
changed significantly in six weeks, 
leveled off, and finally reversed to the 
starting level during detraining. 


Mynatt, Constance V. A Study of the 
Differences in Selected Physical Pertorm- 
ance Test Scores of Women in Tennessee 
Colleges. The subjects for this cross- 
sectional study were 720 women selected 
at random from 12 colleges and univer- 
sities in Tennessee. The seven tests were 
given by the investigator under similar 
conditions in all colleges and were com- 
pleted in one testing period. Freshman, 
sophomore, junior, and senior college 
women were found to differ significantly 
in the 40-yd. run, the 200-yd. shuttle 
run, and the number of sit-ups per- 
formed. The longer the women had been 
in college the greater the decline in per- 
formanee. College women who had 
played high school varsity basketball 
differed significantly from those who had 
not in four of the seven test items, and 
physical edueation majors were signifi- 
santly superior to nonmajers in all seven 
tests. 


Owens, Jack A. Effect of Variations in 
Hand and Foot Spacing on Movement 
Time and on Force of Charge. Twenty 
members of the varsity football squad of 
Coneord College, Athens, West Virginia 
were tested to discover if variations in 
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hand and foot spacing affected the force 
of shoulder impact and movement time 
in offensive line charging. The measure- 
ments were made with the Lawoweno- 
meter, especially designed for this study. 
The relative effects of a rhythmical and 
a nonrhythmical count in giving the 
preparatory and starting signal were 
also studied. The differences found in 
the force of shoulder impact scores of 
40 varied stances were not significant, 
but differences in speed of movement 
obtained from the varied stances were 
significant at the 1 percent level of con- 
fidence. Differences between rhythmical 
and nonrhythmical count as starting 
signals were not significant. 


Pierson, William R., and Rasch, Philip 
J. Bruce Physical Fitness Index as a Pre- 
dictor of Performance in Trained Distance 
Runners. The Bruce Physical Fitness 
Index was administered to 11 high 
school cross-country runners to study 
the relationship between test scores and 
running performance. Various anthrop- 
ometric measures were also recorded. 
The results indicated that the BPFI was 
not a useful predictor of running per- 
formance in the most recent dual meet. 
The predictive value of the index ap- 
peared to be reduced by the fact that 
the measures of oxygen concentration 
correlated highly with measures of body 
size. 
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Schlundt, Christena L. An Account of 
Ruth St. Denis in Europe, 1906-1909. 
Prepared from original and heretofore 
untranslated manuscripts, this article 
gives a complete account of Ruth St. 
Denis’ personal triumph in Europe dur- 
ing the years 1906-1909, which has never 
been reported previously. Her spectacu- 
lar success in Europe is shown to have 
had three important historical results: 
it helped complete the renaissance of 
dance started by Loie Fuller, Isadora 
Dunean, and Maud Allan; it prepared 
eager and enormous audiences for whole 
evenings of pure dance; and it fore- 
shadowed the vivid ballet productions 
of Diaghilev. 


Solley, William H. Relationship of Se- 
lected Factors in Growth Derivable from 
Age - Height - Weight Measurements. 
Growth curves over a five-year period 
were plotted on the Wetzel Grid for 
502 children of grades 1-8 in a Mid- 
western school, along with other meas- 
ures. The interrelationships between 
the factors measured indicated that the 
rate of growth in the past year was 
strongly related to ratio of physical de- 
velopment; that excessive changes in 
physique and speed of growth were 
strongly related to ratio of physical de- 
velopment; that age and weight, age and 
size, height and weight, and height and 
size decreased in relationship as grade 
levels increased; and that weight and 
body shape, weight and ratio of physi- 
cal development, body shape and de- 
velopmental age, body shape and ratio 
of physical development, body size and 
ratio of physical development, and de- 
velopmental age and ratio of physical 
development increased in relationship as 
grade level increased. 


Thompson, Hugh L. Effect of Various 
Activities on Whole Blood Viscosity. 
Using a total of 238 unconditioned men 
enrolled in the required physical educa- 
tion program at the Pennsylvania State 
University, subjects were tested to dis- 
eover to what extent whole blood vis- 
cosity was related to various activities. 
The Hellige Viscometer was used. No 
evidence was found of an inerease in 
blood viscosity after swimming 30 yd., 
running 50 yd., or smoking. Group 
averages on viscosity were increased 
after swimming 180 yd., running 440 
yd., and performing strength exercises. 
The average blood viscosity of the sub- 
jects dee reased significantly after water 
intake. The high-speed groups in swim- 
ming and running did not differ signifi- 
cantly in blood viscosity from the low 
speed groups. Wide variability in the 
effect of various activities on whole 
blood viscosity was found among the 
different groups of subjects. * 


Contributions of Physical Activity to Human 
Well-Being, the 128-page supplement to the 
May 1960 Research Quarterly, is now available 
for $1.25 from AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Connecticut AHPER Conferences 


@ Edith DeBonis, chairman of the Con- 
necticut AHPER Student Major Com- 
mittee, and Carl Fischer organized a 
highly successful “Physical Education 
as a Career” Conference and staged it 
at Southern Connecticut State College, 
New Haven, on March 26. High school 
students from all over the state assem- 
bled into squads which circulated 
through three sections of activity—par- 
ticipation, discussion, and demonstra- 
tion. Jack George, president of Eastern 
District, opened the conference with a 
discussion of the day’s theme: Marion 
Purbeck, past-president of the Eastern 
District, also spoke on “The Critical Na- 
ture of Physical Fitness to Personal 
Success.” Student majors from Southern 
Connecticut State College and the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut helped with con- 
ference plans. 

@ The Annual Spring Convention of the 
Connecticut AHPER will be held at the 
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Sanford Barn, Hamden, Connecticut, on 
May 14. The general theme for the con- 
vention will be in the area of “Public Re- 
lations.” The main speaker for the 
morning session will be Harry Lehmann 
of Bridgewater, Massachusetts. A panel 
discussion by administrators will make 
up the afternoon session. 


1961 DISTRICT CONVENTION DATES 


Central—Wichita, Kansas—April 5-8 


Eastern (with National Convention)—At- 
lantic City, New Jersey—March 17-21 


Midwest (not yet determined) 


Northwest—Seattle, 
13-15 


Washington—April 
Southern — Atlanta, Georgia — February 
27-March 3 


Southwest—Albuquerque, New Mexico— 
April 19-22 


Hawaii AHPER Convenes 


With the theme “Professional Prepa- 
ration,” members of the Hawaii AHPER 
attended their third annual convention 
at the Punahou School campus of the 
University of Hawaii. 

Alvin C, Saake, University of Hawaii, 
was moderator of a panel whose mem- 
bers were Allan Saunders, University of 
Hawaii, Hubert Everly, University of 
Hawaii, and Cecil Dotts, Department of 
Public Instruction, State of Hawaii. 
After a general session, the convention 
broke into three division meetings which 
were aimed at planning association ac- 
tivities for the coming year. 

New officers are Kathryn Fossum, 
president-elect; John Kerr, secretary- 
treasurer; Flora Auyong, corresponding 
secretary; Martin P. Covitz, health sec- 
tion vice-president-elect; Edward Chui, 
physical education vice-president-elect ; 
and Jeanne Comer, recreation section 
vice-president-elect. 


Diamond Anniversary National Membership Recognition 


March 31, 1960 


To March 31, 1960: 


States Having Attained Highest Membership In History 
National Membership 


State Count Director State 

Alaska 22 Eleanor R. Dudley Louisiana 
Arizona 254 Merle Packer oo 
Arkansas 201 Peggy Wallick Ohie 
California 1969 Paul Hillar 
Connecticut 344 Gabrielle E. Blockley Rhedslelasd 
Delaware 104 Harry C. Smith Tennessee 
Florida 989 Ted J. Bleier Washington 
Hawaii 76 Lillian R. Gibson West Virginia 
Idaho 101 Patricia Rowe Wyoming 


States Having Attained Highest Numerical Increases From July 15, 1959 to March 31, 1960 


Membership National Membership State 
State Increase Director 
California 882 Paul Hillar Florida 
Ilinois 789 Luise Piano 
New York 466 Marie R. Schuler 


States Having Attained Highest Percentage Increase (50 percent and above) From July 15, 1959 


Percentage National Membership 
State Increase Director State 
Hawaii 130 Lillian R. Gibson Nevada 
Illinois itt Luise Piano South Carolina 
North Dakota 109 Warren Freed West Virginia 
Mississippi 104 Wanda Argatha Hamilton Rhode Island 
Alaska 100 Eleanor R. Dudley Kentucky 
Georgia 87 Rebecca Dennard Maine 
Florida 84 Ted J. Bleier New Jersey 
California 8! Paul Hillar Arizona 
Virginia 79 Carolyn Sinclair Texas 
Wisconsin 75 Fern G. Ehlers Alabama 
Nebraska 73 Ralph W. Beechner Colorado 
Oklahoma 71 Helen C. Corrubia Washington 
Wyoming 7I Ruth E. Campbell Pennsylvania 


March 31, 1960 


Percentage National Membership 
Increase Director 

69 Ruth Russe! 

67 Julia H. Post 

67 Clarissa Williams 

64 Carl V. Slader 

63 Peggy Stanaland 

él Marion Rogers 

60 Diane Stokes 

59 Merle Packer 

59 Lloyd Messersmith 

57 Willis J. Baughman 

55 James E. Genasci 

55 Clifford L. Peek 

54 Elizabeth K. Zimmerli 


National Membership 


Count Director 
4il Guy W. Nesom 
il Marion Rogers 
536 Josephine Fiske 
965 Harriet V. Fitchpatrick 
414 Roger C. Wiley 
157 Carl V. Slader 
349 Charles F. Kerr 
574 Clifford L. Peek 
440 Clarissa Williams 
48 Ruth E. Campbell 


Membership National Membership 
Increase Director 
452 Ted J. Bleier 
432 Lloyd Messersmith 
373 Elizabeth K. Zimmerli 
316 Harriet V. Fitchpatrick 
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Dorothy Ainsworth Retires 


Two hundred friends and professional 
associates honored Dorothy Ainsworth 
at a dinner on April 29 at Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Massachusetts. In 
June Dr. Ainsworth will leave the fae- 
ulty of the College physical education 
department after more than 35 years of 
service. 

Tributes were given to Dr. Ains- 
worth’s long service to Smith College and 
to international organizations. Mrs. 
Brand Blanshard, a classmate and 
former Smith trustee, spoke; Clifford 
Brownell, head of the department of 
physical education, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, represented her 
professional friends. Other speakers 
were Esther Dunn, for the Smith fac- 
ulty, Florence Eis, for Dr. Ainsworth’s 
classmates, and Anne Delano, assistant 
professor of physical education, for the 
department. 

The tributes stated that Dr. Ains- 
worth has demonstrated that physical 
education is a necessity in a liberal arts 
college. Every year she has brought in- 
creasing recognition to Smith College 
through her establishment of a graduate 
study program and her work with for- 
eign organizations. 

A 1960 recipient of the AAHPER 
Gulick Award, Dr. Ainsworth was grad- 
uated from Smith College in 1916 and 
received an honorary degree in 1956 
from the college. She is currently chair- 
man of the International Couneil for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, which is an international member 
of WCOTP. 

In honor of Dr. Ainsworth’s retire- 
ment, the physical education department 
of Smith College has established the 
Dorothy §. Ainsworth Scholarship 
Fund. More than $13,000 from 351 
donors has been received toward the 
fund, which is aimed at $25,000. 


Australians Honor McCloy 


Members of the Australian Physical 
Edueation Association paid tribute to 
Gulick Award winner C. H. MeCloy at 
their third biennial conference in Jan- 
uary at Hobart, Tasmania. 

As reported by the Hon. Secretary- 
Treasurer A. W. Willee, University of 
Melbourne, we quote: “In every respect 
Professor MeCloy has been an inspiring 
example to all of us. There has been 
no branch, no aspect of Physical Edu- 
cation to which he has not made consid- 
erable contributions, even if his most 
influential work was done in research 
concerning the biological and anthrop- 
ometrical foundations of tests and 
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measurements. His interests covered a 
wide field indeed ranging from educa- 
tional and character questions to some 
of the most intricate problems of sports 
medicine. No wonder that his name be- 
came known to educators, research 
workers and doctors all over the world, 
not to speak of the untold number of 
physical educationists who looked to 
him for guidance and advice in their 
work. . . . The Council and Members of 
the Australian Physical Education Asso- 
ciation will never forget the debt of deep 
gratitude we owe to Professor McCloy.” 


NAPECW Summer Workshop 


With “Competence for Action” as 
their theme, members of the National 
Association for Physical Education for 
College Women will hold their 1960 
Workshop at the National Musie Camp, 
Interlochen, Michigan, June 12-18. 

Keynote speakers for the workshop 
are: Ned A. Flanders, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; Virginia F. 
Harrison, Army Medical Service School, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas; Edward D. 
Eddy, Jr., University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham; and Gwendolyn Drew, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. Exeursions, activity teaching 
clinies, and special interest group dis- 
cussions form part of the agenda. Write 
Marie Hartwig, Business Manager, 
1960 Workshop, Barbour Gymnasium, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


A Working Conference 
Representatives of AAHPER attend- 


ed a working conference designed to 
complement the work of the President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness in the area of 
health programs and physical education 
on February 9 at the Army-Navy Club 
in Washington, D. C. 

Executive Director of the Council 
Shane MacCarthy briefly outlined the 
purposes and the philosophy of the 
Couneil and explained that it would pro- 
vide liaison and consultant services in 
maintaining a two-way flow of informa- 
tion of mutual concern between the 
Council and the organizations. 

Topics and speakers for the meeting 
were: “Medicine, Health, and Fitness,” 
Donald A. Dukelow, M.D., American 
Medical Association; “Publie Agencies, 
Health and Fitness,” Albert L. Chap- 
man, M.D., U.S. Department of Health, 
Edueation, and Welfare; “Schools, 
Health, and Physical Education,” Wil- 
liam H. Creswell, Jr., American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation; and “Voluntary Agen- 
cies, Health, and Fitness,” Philip E. 
Ryan, National Health Council. 


To Strengthen Family Life 


The formation of an organization for 
the strengthening of family life in 
America—the National Family Life 
Foundation, Ine.—was announced in 
Mareh by its president, Philip Mather, 
retired industrialist of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The five main objectives of the Asso- 
ciation are: (1) to identify factors re- 
sponsible for successful family function- 
ing; (2) to support research; (3) to 
carry out programs of education 
through all media; (4) to provide an 
interchange of information on the pro- 
grams of other associations; and (5) 
to bring organizations together in con- 
ference to work on mutual problems and 
to evolve new proposals for action. 


NAMES in the NEWS 


Helen Manley, director of health, phys- 
ical education, and safety department, 
University City publie schools, Missouri, 
received the St. Louis Wellesley Club 
Award of the Year as the “alumna out- 
standing for her service to the commu- 
nity.” 

Gwendolyn Drew, prominent member 
of the Association and chairman of the 
Department of Woman’s Physical Edu- 
eation, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri, received a citation on 
February 23, 1960, as an outstanding 
alumna of Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio. She was honored for her “dis- 
tinguished achievement in the field of 
Health and Physical Education.” 


NECROLOGY 
Clarence B. Aldrich, founder of Aldrich 
& Aldrich, Ine., in 1912 and pioneer in 
developing physical education uniforms 
for girls, died February 24, 1960. Mr. 
Aldrich was a frequent contributor to 
the literature in our field and one of his 
articles appeared in the October 1930 
JOURNAL. 
Hugo Goldsmith, pioneer in the manu- 
facturing of sports equipment and 
former president of MacGregor Com- 
pany, died in Miami Beach, Florida, on 
March 3, 1960. He was an early leader 
in the promotion of recreation programs 
within industrial plants. 
A. V. Harter, president and founder of 
the House of Harter, died November 23, 
1959, in Goshen, Indiana. 
John Wesley Carr, first president of 
Murray State College, Murray, Ken- 
tuecky, and an educator for 87 years, 
died February 18, 1960, in New York 
City. He was the first state director of 
physical education and hygiene in Ken- 
tucky. 
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SCHOLARSHIP and AWARDS 


® The Nathan Hack Research Fellow- 
ship given by the Ripple Sole Corpora- 
tion will be awarded to an advanced 
graduate student for research in prob- 
lems of human performance. The re- 
search will be performed in residence at 
the University of Southern California in 
connection with courses intended for 
completion of degree requirements. 
The stipend of $1500.00 covers a 
period from September 1, 1960, to June 
1, 1961. Applicants must be acceptable 
candidates for the doctoral program who 
have demonstrated some interest in and 
aptitude for research. Application 
forms may be secured from John M. 
Cooper, Chairman of the Committee on 
the Nathan Hack Fellowship, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, 
California. Completed applications must 
be received by April 15, 1960, and ap- 
pointments will be made by May 1, 1960. 


> The Lester Taylor Memorial Schol- 
arship, sponsored by the Cleveland 
Health Museum Women’s Committee, is 
open to any man or woman with a bach- 
elor’s degree or an R.N. provided he or 
she is at present engaged in some aspect 
of health, museum, or visual education. 
The winner of the scholarship spends 
six to twelve weeks at the Health Mu- 
seum studying visual techniques in edu- 
cation and then selects a project suited 
to his needs and interests and submits 
a written report. 

The scholarship carries a stipend of 
$500.00 of which $100.00 is retained by 
the Museum as tuition. Write to Bruno 
Gebhard, M.D., Director, Cleveland 
Health Museum, 8911 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


> Six categories of financial assistance 
are open to the graduate student in the 
fields of health, physical education, and 
recreation at Springfield College for the 
1960-1961 school year. Write to Diree- 
tor of Graduate Study, Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield 9, Massachusetts. 


> Virginia chapters of the National 
Tuberculosis Association will grant 
scholarships for health education courses 
and workshops conducted in Virginia 
colleges and universities this summer. 
Teachers interested in securing scholar- 
ships should apply to their respective 
local tuberculosis association through 
their school principal. 


For Safety Education 


A grant of $14,000 to provide schol- 
arships and grants-in-aid to high school 
and college teachers and supervisors of 
driver education has been made to New 
York University’s Center for Safety 
Edueation by the Esso Safety Founda- 
tion. The scholarships and grants-in- 
aid are to be used in a 1960 summer 
program in‘ driver education at New 
York University. It will be the sixth 
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such program supported by Esso Safety 
Foundation grants. 

This summer the NYU Center for 
Safety Education also will supervise 
safety education training courses, spon- 
sored by the Foundation, at six other 
institutions—Louisiana State University, 
Springfield College, Furman University, 
the University of West Virginia, Mem- 
phis State University, and the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. 


Carl A. Troester, Jr., Association executive 
secretary, receives a memento from George 
Phillips, physical education specialist, Lima, 
Peru, during his visit to AAHPER headquarters 
in the NEA Building in Washington, D. C. 


Summer Program for Youth Fitness 


A two-week course, July 5-15, entitled 
“Youth Fitn:ss Programs for Elemen- 
tary Schools” will be offered by the De- 
partment of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, in their graduate 
program. Fees for the program are 
$85.00 for the nonresident and $40.00 
for a resident of the state. 

This practicum is designed tv acquaint 
the student with the types of sports ac- 
tivities suitable for the development of 
fitness in youngsters. Students will have 
an opportunity to gain practical experi- 
ence through work with children enrolled 
in the University Summer School Youth 
Fitness Program. For further informa- 
tion write to Paul Hunsicker, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Omission Corrected 


Dorothy V. Harris, Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, was omitted from the list of com- 
mittee members for the DGWS Softball 
—Track and Field Guide. A member of 
the DGWS Softball Committee, she will 
serve as chairman of publicity. 

Betty Bailey, Recreation Department, 
San Leandro, California, has been added 
to the DGWS Softball Committee. Miss 
Bailey will serve as an editorial repre- 
sentative. 


Great Lakes Training Institute 


The 14th annual Great Lakes Park 
Training Institute held at Pokagon State 
Park, Angola, Indiana, drew a partici- 
pation of 356 park and recreation ad- 
ministrators and technicians from twen- 
ty-one states and four Canadian prov- 
inces. Sixty-five persons participated in 
the program which took place February 
22-26. 

The Institute is conducted by the De- 
partment of Recreation of Indiana Uni- 
versity with the state conservation de- 
partments and state park and recreation 
associations and their respective Midwest 
and national associations serving as ¢o- 
sponsors. 

Special recognition was given to Ken- 
neth L. Hallenbeck, director, Huron- 
Clinton Authority, Detroit; Reynold E. 
Carlson, professor of recreation, Indiana 
University; and Thomas Jones, commis- 
sioner of design and construction, De- 
partment of Public Properties, Cleve- 
land. 

Among the directors of the workshop 
sessions were Daniel L. Flaherty, general 
superintendent of the Chicago Park Dis- 
trict; Garrett G. Eppley, director of the 
institute; and Richard W. Lawon, Indi- 
ana University. 


New CPEA Officers Elected 


Newly-elected officers of the College 
Physical Education Association are: Ray 
Snyder, University of California, Los 
Angeles, president; J. W. Kistler, Louis- 
iana State University, president-elect ; 
C. O. Jackson, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, secretary-treasurer; K. 
J. MeCristal, Michigan State University, 
member-at-large; John A. Friedrich, 
Michigan State University, basic instruc- 
tion chairman; Karl C. H. Oermann, 
University of Pittsburgh, teacher educa- 
tion chairman; C. C. Widdoes, Ohio Uni- 
versity, intercollegiate athletics chair- 
man; R. V. Ganslen, University of Ar- 
kansas, research chairman; and G. W. 
Handiford, Jr., Purdue University, in- 
tramural athletics chairman. 


Ruth Kotinsky Memorial Lecture 


The integration of mental health con- 
cepts with the theory and practice of 
the human relations professions is the 
subject of the Ruth Kotinsky Memorial 
Lectures sponsored by the Bank Street 
College of Education, New York, N.Y. 
The lectures will be given at the Car- 
negie Endowment International Center, 
345 East 46th Street, New York, New 
York. 

The lecture series started in April and 
will continue until November. Topics 
covered are medicine, religion and law, 
education, dentistry and nursing, psy- 
chology and community psychiatry, and 
social work. Admission is free, and 


tickets may be obtained from Bank 
Street College of Education, 69 Bank 
Street, New York 14, New York. 
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Active people 
go for Coke! 


Helen McKinstry Honored 


Russell Sage College, Troy, New York, 
announced that it will name its new 
dormitory in honor of the late Helen M. 
McKinstry, physical education leader 
and third president of the college. 


ACTION— 
CHOICE TESTS 


For Competitive Sports Situations 
by 


“ An AAHPER Honor Award winner Mary Jane Haskins, Ph.D. 
: in 1932, Miss McKinstry founded the The Ohio State University 
Central School of Hygiene and Physical and 
Edueation in New York City and served Betty Grant Hartman, Ph.D. 
as its director for ten years. MacMurray College 
a Fitness on TV in North Dakota For the first time a validated test in 
the area of sportsmanship. 
tad The Department of Health and Physi- The tests consist of thought-provok- 
sits cal Education of Dickinson State Teach- ing situations with alternative actions 
3 ers College, Dickinson, North Dakota, which might be taken by partici- 
“ has initiated a new TV program called pants, coaches, officials or spectators. 
i “Savage Sports Highlights.” The pur- An excellent teaching device and 
-: stimulant to student decision and 


pose of this program, presented weekly, 
is to feature programs of physical edu- 
eation for men and women, interscho- 
lastic athletics, physical fitness, and sea- 


discussion. 

The test comes in two equivalent 
forms of 20 items each. One set in- 
cludes both forms of the test, with 


sonal sports. The program is written by keys. 
the college physical education staff — 
Harry Wienbergen, Robert Tracy, Clay- 
ton Ketterling, and Loraine Schumacher. 


Prices: 30¢ per set for 25 or more 
$1.00 per set for single copies 
Answer sheets l¢ each (answer 

Virginia Workshops nail —= may be used for either 


Conferences 


Virginia's D@WS Committee held its | Mary Jane 
second Workshop—Play Day at Camp tion, The Ohio State University, Columbus 
Richmond on April 1-3. Instructors 10, Ohio. 

were selected to present teaching tech- 
niques for specific activities. 

e The 26th Annual Safety Conference 
of the Virginia Safety Association was 
held at the John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, Virginia, on May 5-7. The 
Home, School, and College Section meet- 
ings were held with the Rural Section. 
G. L. Quirk, Supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education, State Department 
of Education, is chairman of the Home, 
School, and College Section. 

e The ninth Physical Education and 
Girls’ Athletic Association Camp to be 
sponsored by the State Department of 
Edueation will be conducted at 4-H 
Camp Farrar, the week of June 12. The 
camp will be designed as a workshop for 
teachers of health and physical education 
and to give high school girls a camping 
experience. 


Teacher Recruitment 


Teacher recruitment came down to 
the local level when members of the 
Women’s Physical Education Depart- 
ment at the University of Washington, 
Seattle, held their Sports Day on May 7. 
Teachers and student majors demon- 
strated career possibilities in the fields 
of physical education, health edueation, 
recreation, and elementary education for 
170 girls visiting from 35 Western 
Washington High Schools. 

Animated exhibits, actual demonstra- 
tions of field hockey, swimming, and 
gymnastics, group participation in swim- 
ming sessions, bowling, and _ tennis 
provided an interesting and instructive 
program. Planning and organization 
emphasize friendliness and informality. 


or 
Betty Grant Hartman, Dept. of Physical Edu- 
cation, MacMurray College, Jacksonville, III. 


lew / Exciting 
Versatile _ 
LOW-COST — RE-USABLE 


POSTERS CHARTS 


POSTERS 
—Watch 


Take a break... 
Have a Coke 


NOTHING—But nothing builds better Programs 
and more participation than Program Aids. 

are widely endorsed and hailed as unique and 
unparalleled organization and promotion tools. 


e@ ERASO* Posters & Charts 

© SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 

e@ PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 

e@ SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 

@ RECORD-MASTER* “Hall-of-Fame” Displays 
e Executive Scheduling Kits 
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Girls Club Anniversary 


The fifteenth anniversary of Girls 
Clubs of America, Ine., will be cele- 
brated during National Girls Club Week, 
May 8-14, under the year’s theme “Girls 
Clubs—Key to Total Fitness.” Celebra- 
tions during the week will center on the 
five aspects of fitness—social, emotional, 
physical, mental, and spiritual. A na- 
tional organization which provides daily 
after-school programs for girls between 
the ages of six and sixteen, club activi- 
ties include training in homemaking and 
citizenship as well as sports and art. 


New Facilities in Minnesota 


A new million-dollar physical educa- 
tion building was dedicated at Bemidji 
State College, Bemidji, Minnesota, in 
January. Thirty-one years ago Elsie 
Annis was hired as a swimming instrue- 
tor at Bemidji State College and this 
year she took her first dip in the just- 
completed college pool. 

The department of health, physical 
education, recreation, and athleties at 
Moorhead State College, Moorhead, 
Minnesota, has also moved into new fa- 
cilities. The building, Alex Nemzek Hall, 
is named for the athletic director, coach, 
and physical education teacher who 
served at Moorhead State College for 18 
years. 


DGWS Rules Change 


During their annual meeting on March 
10-12, in Chicago, Illinois, members of 
the Women’s Basketball Committee, 
DGWS, decided on the following rules 
changes: boxing-up is to be deleted, one- 
hand tie is permitted, a coach may call a 
time-out, and failure to jump on a toss- 
up, previously a foul, is to be a violation. 
The free-throw rules remain basically 
the same, although minor improvements 
and clarifications have been made. These 
changes are to be included in the Basket- 
ball Guide, 1960-61 (available for pur- 
chase in August). 

In February, representatives from the 
Women’s Basketball Committee met with 
members of the AAU Women’s Basket- 
ball Committee to diseuss rules and 
standards. Specific attention was given 
to the dribble, roving player, one-hand 
tie, free-throw, and playing the ball in 
from the end line after a field goal. 


Teachers’ Recreational Project 


In the February 1960 issue of the 
Kansas Teacher, G. C. Klepinger de- 
scribes how Wichita teachers, in search 
of a recreational project, bought a farm 
of 293 acres. The Wichita City Teach- 
ers’ Credit Union loaned the newly 
formed RAFT corporation (recreational 
area for teachers) the money for the 
purchase. 

Entitled Triple R Ranch for the 
three R’s of the teaching profession, 
the property has an eight-acre lake for 
fishing and canoeing, a large concrete 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


barn converted into an attractive lounge 
and dining area, and facilities for trap 
shooting, golf, and other outdoor games 
and sports for parents and children. 

The corporation officers serve without 
compensation and practically all de- 
velopment has been done by donated 
labor from the teachers and their fami- 
lies. The RAFT membership at present 
is over 800 and is limited to teachers, 
administrators, secretaries, nurses and 
other supervisory personnel the 
Wichita Public School system. The pres- 
ent annual dues are $10.00 and funds 
for development are derived from sale 
of stock in the corporation. 


Free Exercise in Minnesota 


The first Minnesota AAU Free Exer- 
cise Championships are planned for De- 
cember 28-29 at Hopkins, Minne- 
sota, Senior High School under the di- 
rection of George J. Kreutzer, director 
and consultant of physical education for 
the Hopkins schools. The statewide free 
exercise project is sponsored by the 
Minneapolis Optimist Club. 

Thus far two clinics have been held 
to acquaint dancing and physical educa- 
tion teachers with the makeup of free 
exercise and how it can aid their pro- 
grams. More clinics are being scheduled. 


Erickson fold-a-way 
Tennis Tables 


Built to take years of hard use 
... and ready for fun in seconds 


New, regulation size fold-a-way tennis tables that 
are ready for fun . . . anywhere . . . in seconds. 


Table rolls easily into position on rubber tires, 
ball bearing casters and unfolds with one simple 
operation. Through with the games? Just snap 
it shut and roll it away. 
Unmatched for quality, Erickson tennis fold-a-way 
tables have heavy duty steel channel framing, 
electrostatically finished in grey baked enamel. 
he solid core top is %4” thick and finished in 
tournament green. 
Unconditionally guaranteed! Write for name of 
nearest dealer or for more information. Some 
industrial dealer franchises available. Write for 
information and interview. 


THE ERICKSON PRODUCTS DIVISION OF 


AA, 


MFG. COMPANY, TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
y--4 Manufacturers of Educational Equipment for Science, 
Home Making, Libraries and Arts & Crafts. 
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Just Off The Presses! 
TEACHER’S 
DANCE HANDBOOK No. 1 


Kindergarten thru 6th Year 


By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 


For the first time, an authoritative COMPLETE 
Study, analysis, history and methed for the gradc 
school teacher. Rhythms, Seng Plays, Play-Party 
Games, Folk and Square Dances, ete. with baek- 
ground, teaching suggestions. This outstanding book, 
already adopted by many major cities as a el 
requirement, is also being used as basie text by 
teacher training institutions. 


ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 


Available only from FOLKRAFT 
1161 Broad St., Newark 5, N. J. 


MOTIVATION IS AUTOMATIC 
WITH FIVE STAR 
A Test of Natural Talents: Hj-Bj-Shot-100-880. 
End result: a Standard of Physical Fitness, a 
Physical “PQ” Quotient, Progressive Grading, 
and an Aptitude Test in Varsity Track. 


100 CaARDs $4.00 500 - $3.50 Per 100 
POSTAGE PAID 1000 - $3.25 Per 100 


John T. Core, Box 2-P, Richmond, Va. 


MOVING? Be certain to send us your 


new address, enclosing the old address 
label. Changes of address take 5 weeks 
to process at the AAHPER office. 


Weight Lifting for Girls 


(Continued from page 20) 


14. Back Leg Extension with Boot. 
Standing position near wall or fixed ob- 
ject with hands resting against same 
for support. Extend right leg backward 
with knee straight as far as possible. 
Return to starting position and repeat. 
This same movement is performed with 
the left leg. 

15. Side Lying Leg Scissors with 
Boot. Lying position with left side of 
body on floor. Right foot is extended 
backward and resting on floor. Lift the 
right leg, bring it forward over the left 
and place it on the floor in front of the 
left as far as possible, then lift the right 
foot and return it to starting position. 
Lie on the right side and perform the 
same movement with the left leg. 

16. Straight Leg Bicycle. Supine po- 
sition on floor with hips supported in 
air by hands, elbows on the floor. Per- 
form an alternating scissors movement 
at the hips with the legs straight. 

17. Lateral Raise on Bench. Supine 
position on bench, hands grasping 
dumbbells at arm’s length directly above 
the shoulders. Lower the arms to the 
side away from the body as far as pos- 
sible, keeping the arms straight, then 
return to starting position. 


Name 


Address 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
A department of the National Education Association 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Professional Membership 

() AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

AAHPER Journal—$10.00 

Fellow* 

(0 AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

*(Initial Fellowship requires five years’ 

continuous membership and _ endorse- 

ments. Request application form.) 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Name of institution — 


Membership available only to individuals. Card issued upon receipt of dues. 


Student Membership. (undergraduates 

only) 

(0 AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly—$6.00 

0 AAHPER Journal—$3.50 


Faculty endorsement for full-time un- 
dergraduate status of student members. 


Begin membership with month of [ January OO April (0 September 
Membership dues include the following amounts for periodicals: AAHPER Journal 
—$6; Research Quarterly—$4 (for students, 50% less). 


Subscriptions available only to institutions and libraries. 


Address 


0 AAHPER Journal—$10.00 


00 Research Quarterly—$5.00 
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IN PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT... 


RAWLINGS COVERS THE FIELD 
WITH “THE FINEST IN THE FIELD!” 


There’s an extensive line of playground equipment available from 
Rawlings, built to exacting standards, backed by a 60-year reputa- 
tion for the finest in professional sports equipment. 


1. SOCCER BALLS 
Herculite cover. English 
tan color. Bonded ply 
carcass. Official size and 
weight. Smooth finish. 


2. VOLLEYBALLS 


Playground-tough Her- 
culite Rubber cover. 
White finish. Black 
seams. Soft, light touch. 


3. SOFTBALLS 
Official 12-inch size. Also 
available in 10-inch, 14- 


inch and 16-inch sizes. 


4. SOFTBALL BATS 
A wide range of lengths 
and weights, including 
official girls and regula- 
tion playground bats. 


5. TETHER BALL 
Maximum fun in a mini- 
mum of space. Poles and 
complete sets available. 


6. RUBBER PLAY 
BALLS 

Six different models from 

5-inch to 13-inch. Dur- 

able, long lasting cover. 

Dark red rubber. 


7. HERCULITE RUB- 
BER COVERED 
BASKETBALLS 

Finest for playground 

use. Wide range of prices. 

Fine touch. Available in 

official and junior sizes. 


8. REGULATION 
GOALS AND 
BACKBOARDS 

All steel or Presdwood 

backboards. Also nets— 

48 to 120-thread. 


St. Louis « New York 
Los Angeles « Dallas « Chicago 
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LOOK GOOD TASTE! 


Self assurance comes from the 
knowledge that the clothes you 
wear make you look your best — and 
you always look better in Broderick 


Physical Education Clothes! 


TOM 


BRODERICK 


COMPANY 
1727°SO. BRAND BLVD., GLENDALE 4, CALIF. - 
2400 BROADWAY, PARSONS, KANSAS 
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